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Rupture of the Tendinous Portion of the Flexor Metatarsi 
in the Horse. 


In the Record of March 16th, 1929, 1 read an excellent 
account of this lameness, reproduced from the United States 
rmy Veterinary Corps Bulletin and described as ‘‘ Rupture 
of the Peroneus Tertius.’ Exactly a week afterwards | 
saw a hunter with this injury, caused through jumping a 
ditch and landing with the near hind fetlock against the 
far bank, over-extending the limb. He was _ instantly 
extremely lame but walked home about two miles, slowly 
and without distress. The condition of the horse when 
1 saw him was just as described in the article referred to, 
and as I cannot improve on that description I will quote 
part of it: “* The affected leg bore weight equally with 
the others, and neither swellings nor sensitiveness to pal- 
pation was discernible. It was only during movement that 
anything abnormal could be noticed, and then the 
symptoms were so startling that it seemed impossible that 
the member could bear any part of the animal’s weight. 
As the affected leg was advanced the stifle was excessively 
flexed, the hock over-extended and the whole lower leg 
dangled helplessly in a manner suggestive of a low tibial 
fracture. Co-ordinate harmony of movement between the 
stifle and hock joints was absent. The Tendo Achilles was 
relaxed, flaccid, and drawn into an S-shape.”’ 

That also describes perfectly the case I attended. The 
hunter could bring the limb forward as though it were 
an effort; weight would then be transferred to the limb 
and, after another pause, the body carried forwards. The 
horse was kept quietly in a box, given a physic ball, 
and mild liniment was applied to the anterior aspect of 
the tibial region. He gradually improved and was turned 
out in May. This season he has hunted regularly. 

Shortly afterwards I saw the same condition in a pit 
pony which had fallen some distance down a. steeply- 
inclined air hole, There were numerous injuries in addi- 
tion to a rupture of the fibrous band of the flexor metatarsi. 
After a week or so the pony was destroyed on account of 
the other injuries. Dissection of the leg showed that the 
fibrous band had been ruptured immediately below its 
origin in the fossa at the lower end of the femur. It was 


* Presented to the Annual Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Manchester, on March 20th, 1930. 


apparently healing rapidly with a large fibrous prolifera- 
tion around the point of the rupture. 


(Esophageal Abcesses in Cattle. 


The first subject was a_ two-year-old Shorthorn heifer 
in fair condition. The heifer was choking and a hard 
immovable swelling, the size of a hen’s egg, could be felt 
in the lower third of the neck in the region of the 
vesophagus. The probang would neither move nor pass 
the obstruction. The heifer Was cast and chloroformed 
and the skin over the obstruction clipped and disinfected. 
I cut down on to the obstruction, making the incision 
parallel to and just above the jugular vein. The actual 
enlargement presented a tense glistening surface. It was 
slit open and a small quantity of thick pus escaped. The 
cavity extended beneath the trachea towards the right 
side of the neck, its walls were smooth and unyielding, 
and a piece of wire about two inches long—a thin, corroded 
strand of winding rope with the usual slight curl in its 
length—was found transfixing the cavity wall and the 
cesophagus. It was firmly embedded in fibrous tissue, and 
needle forceps were required to remove it. The cavity 
was washed out and the wound left open. Healing was 
normal and the heifer grew well afterwards. 

Shortly after that case I was called to a similar one in 
a cow on a neighbouring farm. She had had difficulty 
in eating and drinking for some time, but had been able 
to chew her cud. She was an aged cow in poor condition, 
and there was an obvious swelling in the neck, most 
noticeable in the jugular furrow of the left side. I operated 
as before, and the abscess presented the same glistening 
surface as in the previous case, but the cavity was larger, 
ramifying in many directions, and a large quantity of pus 
poured out on opening it. After searching for some time, 
an almost identical piece of wire was found lying in part 
of the cavity approaching the right side of the neck. 
After-treatment was as in the previous case and the cow 
made a good recovery. : 

I should be interested to hear of any other sites from 
which ingested foreign bodies have been removed, and I 
would mention that I have always had great difficulty in 
locating the wire when it is in the region of the brisket. 


Tumour in the Nasal Cavity of a Dog. 


The subject was a strong four-year-old bull mastiff dog 
which had intermittent nasal discharge and _ occasionally 
epistaxis, He looked well but was said to be dull and drowsy 
at times. The discharge was examined for Linguatula 
(Pentastome) eggs, with negative results. Latterly on one 
or two occasions epistaxis became alarming. I suggested 
trephining the nasal bones to explore the cavity, but the 
owner preferred to have the dog destroyed. 

Post-mortem.—On sawing through the skull the nasal 
cavity was seen to be almost wholly occupied by a whitish 
irregular tumour, the structures in the cavity being pressed 
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out of recognition, leaving only a small air passage. | 
sent the skull to Professor Hare, who reported: ‘* The 
tumour within the nasal cavity is an extremely cellular 
and rapidly-growing lipoma which shows no evidence of 
malignancy.”’ 


Actinomycotic Granuloma in a Spaniel Puppy. 


The subject was a spaniel bitch puppy, about six months 
old. When first examined she was dull, off her food, had 
a distended belly and vomited frequently. I thought that 
round worms were causing the illness and dosed the 
puppy accordingly. Next day she was worse, the disten- 
sion of the belly was dropsical and a swelling in the region 
of the stomach could be felt. A laparotomy was performed 
and a growth found involving the stomach. The puppy 
was destroyed and the stomach sent to Professor Hare, 
who reported: ‘‘ The tumour growing from the outer 
wall of the fundus of the stomach proves on microscopical 
examination to be a typical actinomycotic granuloma.”’ 
He also added “ I think you will probably find that this 
is a rare lesion in the dog.”’ 


Ovariotomy in Cafs., 


I get quite a number of the smaller animals for ovario- 
tomy. Recently | have been spaying kittens through the 
flanks. The operation is simple and the animals seem 
to bear it well. The kitten is anzsthetised with ether and 
stretched out on its side, the hind legs being drawn back- 
wards, and a small area below the external angle of the 
ilium is clipped and disinfected. A short incision is made 
in front of, and parallel to, the thigh muscles, commencing 
below the ilium and running downwards and backwards. 
The abdominal wall is here rather flabby and a sharp 
scalpel is required to cut straight down to the peritoneum 
without separating the muscle layers. The peritoneum is 
slit carefully so that one does not disturb the uterus, 
which is seen to cross the incision. The uterus is picked 
up with forceps and the ovary, which lies just anterior 
to the incision, is drawn up into the wound and snipped 
off with scissors. There does not appear to be any necessity 
in kittens to ligature the ovarian vessels. The flank wound 
is closed with one or two silk sutures which pass through 
all the layers—skin, muscle, and peritoneum. The kitten 
is turned over and the process repeated on the other flank. 
There is no need to apply bandages and the sutures may 
be removed in about four days. The intestines exert no 
pressure on the flank wound, which is protected by the 
thigh when the hind limb returns to its normal position. 
The wounds heal quickly and I have not seen any ill effects 
from this operation. The disadvantage of this method 
is that the clipped areas on the flank are noticeable for 
a few weeks until the fur grows again. 

Last year I spayed two kittens belonging to my wife, 
hoth operations being through the linea alba, one im- 
mediately after the other. The instruments, ete., were 
sterilised before the first operation but not between the 
two. The first kitten died from gangrene in the abdominal 
wall about ten days after the operation—the second did 
extremely well and has become a fine cat. The point 
I want to make is that the first kitten got a fatal infection 
but the one operated on immediately afterwards did not. 
The wounds were well bandaged and dressed throughout. 


This is the only fatality 1 have had from ovariotomy or 
ovaro-hysterectomy. 


A Cryptorchid Dog. 


The subject was a Dalmatian dog, just over 12 months 
old, bought as a young puppy and kept as the children’s 
pet. He developed the habit of following carts, milkfloats, 
and so on, generally running between the wheels and, 
wandering miles from home, was frequently lost. Castra- 
tion was suggested, but on examining the dog there was 
no scrotum and no testicles could be detected, so cryptorchid 
castration was performed. After recovery from the opera- 
tion he wandered as much as before. Evidently the instinct 
of his forefathers of the coaching days predominated and 
the habit was not prompted by the testicles. 

I have come across two or three dogs which seem to have 
some attraction for other dogs and are treated as though 
they were bitches! in cestrum. One of these cases had only 
one scrotal testicle and the penis seemed smaller than usual. 
The other cases appeared to be normal. Castration does 
not cure them. I believe some foxhounds exhibit this 
phenomenon at times and if shut up for a few weeks 
become normal again. 1 should be interested to hear if 
anyone can give me a cure for this. 


Atypical Milk Fever. 


 ] 

There is little doubt that every practitioner who works 
amongst cattle could add to the stock of interesting accounts 
of atypical milk fever. Two such cases are described :— 

1. Subject.—A strong Shorthorn cow in fat condition, 
in-calf with her fourth calf and due to calve in ten days. 
The udder contained a small quantity of bloody fluid. 

Symptoms.—Rapid respiration, sweating, paddling of the 
hind feet, restless, nervous, and wild expression in the 
eyes, temperature normal. 

Treatment.—Inflation of the udder, strychnine hypoder- 
mically. 

Course.—Later in the same day the cow was quite nor- 
mal, eating and ruminating. The air was not drawn 
from the udder. Pot. bromide was given in the drinking 
water. The next day the cow was normal in the morning 
and remained so until evening, when suddenly she showed 
the symptoms as on the previous day. Inco-ordination of 
the limbs caused difficulty in standing. The udder was 
re-inflated and strychnine given again. Next morning the 
cow was normal and she calved to time a week later. Six 
weeks later 1 was called again to see the cow. She had 
put on weight and had given a big yield of milk since 
calving. The symptoms were as on previous occasions and 
were treated similarly. The cow was down for several 
hours but got up quite normally. The following day she 
looked very well in the morning. Glucose solution was 
injected in three places in the neck. During the evening 
the symptoms reappeared with very marked nervousness 
and inco-ordination of the limbs. The udder was re-inflated. 
Next morning the cow was normal and has done well 
since. This cow probably has faulty calcium metabolism. 
Mineral salts are regularly fed to the cows in this herd 


but milk fever cases are common. 
2. Subject.—A big, aged, Shorthorn cow in fat condition. 
History.—The cow had been recumbent, but otherwise 
in good health, for about a week before calving. She was 
up the day she calved, but the next day she would not 
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get up though she was eating and cudding normally. 
Two days later she was still down and became obviously 
ill and I was called in. The cow was quite comatose and 
showed all the signs of milk fever. The usual milk fever 
treatment was given. Next day the cow was still down 
but otherwise normal. Nux vomica and ammon. carb. 
were prescribed, with stimulating liniment to the loins 
twice daily. Three days later the cow got up and has 
done well since. 

I have seen cases of milk fever in heifers after their first 
calving, in cows before calving, after dystokia, and at 
periods long after calving. In my experience about 8 per 
cent. of milk fever cases are atypical. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. G. Maya. expressed the opinion that Mr. Caldwell 
was an enthusiastic surgeon. In connection with ovario- 
tomy in cats he would like to know how he kept a bandage 
on. Referring to czsarian section, he wished to know 
Mr. Caldwell’s experience in this operation. He remem- 
bered, on one occasion, giving morphia prior to anzesthetis- 
ing a bull bitch for casarian section. She had 11 pups 
but they were all dead and he had since read that it was 
inadvisable to administer morphia in such cases. He could 
quite see that a wound in the flank was less likely to 
become soiled and it had the additional advantage of 
preserving the mammez for the pups. 

Mr. T. Witson referred to the cases of foreign bodies 
in the cesophagus mentioned in the paper, particularly 
where wire was concerned. Did Mr. Caldwell consider that 
rupture of the cesophagus caused by turnip could be treated 
by the same operation? In his district- one frequently 
met with such ruptures with the typical emphysema of 
the neck, and he invariably advised slaughter. He would 
like to know also, in cases caused by wire, if one got a 
swelling on the outside of the neck. Also, did stricture 
of the cesophagus follow this operation with the usual 
vomiting? He had never found these cases to make a 
satisfactory recovery. With regard to rupture of the 
flexor metatarsi, a blister was usually applied to the 
front of the limb. 

Mr. Warwick FowLe said that, in his experience, in 
cases where ce@sarian section was necessary, the animals 
were usually brought too late for a successful operation. 
He agreed with the essayist that the flank operation was 
a good one. He complimented Mr. Caldwell on his paper 
and thought it was a good omen that the younger mem- 
bers of the profession were coming forward with such 
interesting cases. 

Mr. H. T. Mattuews observed that he had great admira- 
tion for surgeons and for the way they described their 
cases. He understood that the first case cited by Mr. 
Caldwell was rupture of the tendinous portion of the muscle 
and he would like to know if the condition would repair 
properly. Would Mr. Caldwell describe the method of 
disinfecting the skin before an operation? He _ recom- 
mended the use of chloramine T. It was non-irritant, 
soluble, and a good solvent. 

Mr. W. Woops said it was a great pleasure to see the 
younger members of the profession come forward with 
interesting cases and it was very gratifying to him to 
be present at that meeting, as Mr. Caldwell was one of his 
former pupils. One point that had impressed him was 
the way in which they had progressed in surgical opera- 
tions during recent years. With regard to the emphysema 
of the neck, one of the first questions that used to be asked 
in connection with this condition was ‘* Who has been 
pushing a whipstock down the cow’s throat? ’’ He used 
to treat by getting the cesophagus open and removing the 
obstacle. Mr. Woods cited a case of choking in a horse 
in which he removed a potato, making the smallest orifice 
possible for the purpose, afterwards suturing the wound. 
The animal did well for two or three days but, owing 
to the movements of the neck on feeding—gruel and similar 


foods—the stitches gave way and the animal failed to 
recover. 

Major W. G. BuRNDRED referred to the question of the 
cesophagus and thought that leaving the wound open was 
the better method, as it would then heal well. He cited 
a case of a dog which he treated by this method for 
rabbit bones in the throat, and it made a good recovery. 

Mr. E. H. CursisHey (the President) said that the case 
of rupture of the flexor metatarsi took his thoughts back 
a long time. The condition was one of Professor Williams’ 
favourite subjects. His (Professor Williams’) treatment was 
to blister the leg between the hock and the stifle, and 
he said that the animals usually made good recoveries. 
Mr. Curbishley said he had thought since that Professor 
Williams must have been referring to cases where there 
had been a strain or rupture of the fibrous muscle, and 
not of the tendon. He personally had treated a large 
number of cases with good results where he had been 
able to satisfy himself that the injury was to the muscle 
and not to the tendon. With regard to Mr. Wilson's 
remarks concerning choking, he would consider it a 
criminal procedure to pass a probang in a cow if there 
was any possible chance of removing the obstacle by 
hand. One could often get the hand behind the pharynx 
and remove the obstacle by drawing it through the’ mouth. 
Another point raised by the President was in connection 
with the fistula in the brisket caused by wire, and he would 
be glad if Mr. Caldwell would enlighten them on the 
matter. 

Tue Rep ty. 


Mr. CALDWELL, in reply, thanked his hearers for the way 
in which they had criticised his paper, which was his first 
effort. With regard to the operation wounds in the neck, 
he thought they did better by being left unsutured. In 
the first cow he treated water ran out of its neck for some 
time. but eventually the wound healed and she was kept 
for six months and slaughtered as fat. There was no 
stricture of the oesophagus in that short tiie. A second 
similar case also did well. Answering the question about 
putting bandages on cats, Mr. Caldwell said he soaked 
the bandage in boric acid and kept it in position by 
means of adhesive tape. He took the stitches out after 
three or four days had elapsed. With regard to czsarian 
operations, he preferred to say nothing about them as in 
most of his cases the animals had been brought to him 
too late for a successful operat‘on. He had read that 
in casarian section it was better to leave the uterus 
unsutured. 

Referring to the use of morphia in connection with opera- 
tions, Mr. Caldwell said that, although he had used it, 
he did not care for it. Some animals appeared to ‘“ go 
under ’’ very quickly from it, whilst others never seemed 
to be completely ‘‘ under.’” He had noted what Mr. 
Wilson had said about rupyired oesophagus in cows, but 
he did not think the condition was a common one and he 
usually advised slaughter. With regard to vomiting, he 
had seen cattle vomit without choking. With reference 
to Mr. Matthews’ queries, Mr. Caldwell said there was no 
muscle in the tendinous portion; it was a distinct rupture, 
the tendon being broken in two. Concerning disinfection 
of the sites for operation, he used common petrol. He had 
noted what Mr. Matthews had said about chloramine T. 
and had used it, but did not think it was outstanding for 
the purpose. With regard to the case cited by Mr. Woods, 
he thought that the action taken was correct if the animal 
was choking. As to the complete rupture of the tendon, 
mentioned by Mr. Curbishley, he thought his reply to 
Mr. Matthews covered that point. The passing of pro- 
bangs in cows was a common operation and in cases where 
the obstruction was well towards the diaphragm it was 
the only thing to do. In many cases the obstruction was 
within reach of the hand, i.e., just behind the pharynx, 
but another common site was close to the diaphragm and 
he supposed that this was due to the oesophagus being 
unable to dilate at this point. So far as wire in the 
brisket was concerned, he had found it impossible to locate 
the wire, despite considerable exploration of the site. 
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Review. 


[ Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics. 4th Edition. Revised 
by J. F. Craic, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Principal and Professor 
of Medicine in the Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin. 
Pp. VIII+552, with 165 figures in the text. London: 
Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 1930. 18s. net. | 
In England, Veterinary Obstetrics had no existence on 

paper before 1807, when one Edward Skellet caused to be 

published ‘tA Practical Treatise on the Parturition of the 

Cow, or the Extraction of the Calf.’’ 

For seventy years Skellet’s book was the authority on 
parturition and no doubt his pages and plates assisted in 
laying the foundation of many later and more pretentious 
works on this subject. With the expansion of veterinary 
education came the demand for newer and more comprehen- 
sive text-books and in 1877, George Fleming issued the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Veterinary Obstetrics,"’ a work of 
759 closely-printed pages with 212 textual illustrations. At 
that time Fleming was a sort of universal provider of 
veterinary books for English readers and, though his 
acquaintance with practical obstetrics could hardly be 
regarded as either intimate or extensive, he succeeded in 
producing a work which has now reached a fourth edition. 

In France, a treatise on Veterinary Obstetrics by Saint- 
Cyr, professor at Lyons Veterinary School, had been pub- 
lished in 1874 and Fleming’s first edition was very similar 
to it in plan and substance ; in fact, Fleming acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Saint-Cyr for permission to reproduce 
many of the figures of the French work. 

Turning the pages of the fourth edition, attention is 
arrested by the frequent occurrence of the names of many 
of the older Continental authorities on Veterinary Obstetrics 
and the paucity of those of British contributors to our 
knowledge of this subject. It is to be hoped that some 
progress in Veterinary Obstetrics has been made since 
the days of Rainard, 1778-1854; Dieterichs, 1792-1858 ; 
Giinther, 1794-1858; Delwart, 1801-1883; Renault, 1805- 
1863 ; Rueff, 1820-1885; Schaack, 1827-1880; and Franck, 
1834-1884. More use might have been made of the con- 
tributions to Obstetrics by Prof. Simonds, Cartwright, 
Cunningham, MacGillivray and a few other British veteri- 
narians. 

But it must be stated that when a veterinary text book 
on Obstetrics has reached a fourth edition there can be 
little doubt that it has met with the approbation of both 
students and practitioners. This edition, despite the per- 
petuation of a few worn-out names, has been greatly 
improved and brought up to date, The sections on con- 
tagious abortion and sterility have been re-written in the 
light of recent investigations and the latest theories regard- 
ing the causation of milk fever have been reviewed. 
Altogether, the value of this book has been much enhanced 
and the hope of its revisor, Professor Craig, that it will 
continue to be regarded as a handy text book for students 
of Veterinary Obstetrics, is certain to be realised. 


Heavy horse traffic has increased 4) per cent. in Glasgow 
as between 1926 and 1929. This figure is well attested. 
The Finnieston high level bridge will not help the return 
of the horse. But perhaps it will never be built.— 
Scottish Farmer. 


Abstracts. 


[| Modern Operative Obstetric Measures with Large Animals. 
Dr. Benescu. (Wiener T. M., 1929.) [Prager Archiv 
fiir Tiermedizin, Jan., 1930. | 
In Obstetrics, even from ancient times, there has been 

one axiom whenever severe interference appeared necessary, 

and this is ** Under all circumstances the life of the mother 
takes preference over that of the foetus, certain cases of 
particular importance in breeding excepted.”’ 

In obstetrical practice with large animals, and contrary 
to the case with small ones, dismembering of the foetus plays 
a great part. Cawsarean section takes second place and indeed 
is only used as a last resort to save life. With large 
animals it is not economically useful, and in the future will 
only occur in exceptional cases, risks attendant on its use 
are so great, whilst the dangers of carrying out embryo- 
tomy, provided that the operator is fully familiar with the 
correct use of the various instruments, are very small. 
Another very important step forward has been made, a most 
useful adjunct to embryotomy, which it greatly facilitates ; 
it is the method of epidural anzsthesia: this suppresses 
the uterine contractions and straining, so that the dis- 
membering can be done free from hindrance. Dr. Benesch 
is convinced that every obstetrician who once witnesses 
the advantages of this, will make use of it in every 
future case of long-lasting dystokias in the ox, and also in 
other cases where there is much straining, e.g., during 
reposition of a prolapsed uterus or any other case of injury 
to the genital tract. The ‘‘ Rhachiofor ’’ of Stiiven is 
very useful for embryotomy in the anterior presentation 
but less advantageous in other presentations. This is an 
instrument designed for special conditions only and is not 
suitable for all kinds of embryotomies. 

The ‘* Vacufact ’’ of Beeker-Schétiler is constructed on 
similar principles to the Rhachiofor. It does not give uni- 
versal service, but is very good for various objects for 
which it was designed. 

In recent years many wire-saw instruments have been 
made. The name ‘‘ Universal Instrument ’’ has been 
applied to many because they can be used for all kinds 
of partial and total embryotomies. The Universal Em- 
bryotome of Thygesen is an example: another is that of 
Neubarth, which Benesch has modified. The instrument 
of Liess, a modification of the Thygesen, is, in the opinion 
of Dr. Benesch, more complicated than the original. 

(The Vacufact consists of a long steel cylinder, saw- 
toothed at one end, which, when guided by a rod pushed 
into the vertebral canal, severs the vertebra from connec- 
tion with other parts, thus causing collapse of the thorax : 
it can also be used in posterior presentation for the pur- 
pose of cutting out the hip joint. It is well suited for use 
in conjunction with the Thygesen embryotome, which is 
the instrument that has recently become known _ here 
as the Danish Embryotome, invented in 1921 in 
Denmark. It has been advertised here as ‘* Thyson’s 
Pattern,’’ which name is apparently a corruption of the 
real name of the inventor. The Neubarth-Benesch instru- 
ment is similar to the Danish, but has only one tube for 
the wire saws; and the Liess instrument has movable 
tubes so that they can be held in any position relative 
to each other, and many more methods of fcetal section 
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are possible with it than with immovable parallel tubes.) 
J. T. E. 


| Transmission of Anthrax. A. C. Magrcuisorri and C. M. 

Harisre (Rev. Sud-Americana de endocrinol., immunol. 

e quimioter., January, 1930, p. 1.] 

As a result of experiments on dogs and birds, the authors 
came to the following conclusions. ‘The vegetative forms of 
B. anthracis are destroyed during their passage through the 
alimentary canal of these animals. The spore-bearing forms, 
on the other hand, after being swallowed in the food, are dis- 
charged in the faces, and their presence can readily be 
demonstrated by cultures. Ingestion of the flesh and viscera 
of animals which have recently died of experimental anthrax 
never gave rise to discharge of B. anthracis in the feces, 
but cultures of the flesh and viscera of Animals which had 
died from experimental anthrax were also negative if the 
flesh and viscera were exposed to a temperature of 37° C. 
for twenty-four hours. The process of putrefaction in this 
case destroyed B, anthracis, and sporulation did not take 
place. The authors conclude that carnivorous animals 
and birds play only an insignificant part in the transmission 
of anthrax among animals.—British Medical Journal. 


Veterinary Officer for Wilts. 


A PRopOSAL FOR THE County ‘COUNCIL. 





At a recent meeting of the Wilts Agriculture] Committee 
the Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee reported that, on 
report by the chairman that the Public Health Committee 
had recommended the County Council to approve of the 
appointment of a whole-time Veterinary Officer to under- 
take the work under the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915, and the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, and to 
supervise and co-ordinate the work under the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925, it was resolved that the Agricultural Com- 
mittee be informed that this sub-committee approve of such 
appointment and recommend that the Veterinary Officer 
should be appointed an Inspector of the Local Authority, 
under the Diseases of Animals Act, for one of the police 
divisions of the county. 

A member said it was thought that perhaps the whole 
time of this officer would not be taken up with the work 
associated with the Tuberculosis Order and the Milk and 
Dairies Orders, and that he might, therefore, take over 
one of the districts as Veterinary Officer. 

The Chairman said the salary at first suggested was 
£800, but this had been reduced to £700. The officer’s 
first duty would be to co-ordinate the work of the veterinary 
inspectors in the county and to supervise the work under 
the Milk and Dairies Orders for the whole county, He 
would work under that committee and the Public Health 
Committee, in close conjunction with the Medical Officer of 
Health. Many counties were appointing, or had appointed, 
such an officer, and in Wilts it was highly desirable, as 
they were such a great milk producing county. It was 
their object not to interfere more than was necessary with 
the present system in the county, and he understood that 
the present sum paid in fees under the Milk and Dairies 
Order was about £700. ’ 

The recommendation was adopted, and will be forwarded 
to the Finance Committee.—Salisbury Times. 

Pedigree Stock Export. 

The continued freedom of this country from  foot-and- 
mouth disease has, in a little over a month, resulted in a 
greatly increased overseas trade in pedigree cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. The United States, Canada, and Australia, none 
of which countries will accept English stock while a single 
case of foot-and-mouth disease exists here, have all been 
keen buyers since the embargo was lifted.—Manchester 
Guardian, 
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Veterinary Research in South Africa. 


The Annual Report for 1929 of the Director of Veterinary 
Services of the Union of South Africa has recently been 
published. 

The report covers a very wide field of work, some of 
which is of practical interest only to veterinary surgeons 
working in tropical or sub-tropical countries, but certain 
reports will be read with great interest by practitioners in 
this country. The reports are classified in nine sections 
which deal with Protozoal Diseases, Virus Diseases, 
Bacterial Diseases, Parasitology, Pathology, Diseases due 
to Poisonous Plants, Sterility and Mineral Deficiency. The 
last section contains papers on miscellaneous subjects. 

For a long time it was generally believed that the ultra- 
visible viruses responsible for disease in domesticated 
animals were, as a rule, short-lived when removed from 
the animal body. The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Com- 
mittee in this country and other workers abroad have 
shown that in the case of foot-and-mouth disease the 
virus is capable of surviving for a considerable period 
under suitable conditions, and Zeller and Beller have 
recently published the results of their tests of the viability 
of the virus of swine fever in salted and pickled pork; 
the virus was still capable of setting up fatal disease after 
315 days. Dr. du Toit records an interesting observation 
in connection with the survival of the virus of bluetongue. 
He recovered a sample of vaccine which had heen issued 


18} years previously and had been kept at ordinary room, 


temperature, and found that after this lapse of time the 
virus was still active. Another matter relating to ultra- 
visible viruses which has been the subject of considerable 
controversy is the danger which recovered animals present 
to susceptible stock. In the case of foot-and-mouth disease, 
for example, some authorities consider that the risk of 
carriers has been exaggerated, though others, notably 
Swiss observers, consider that recovered animals are a 
grave source of danger. The result of experiments con- 
ducted at Onderstepoort is summed up in the view that 
the virus of bluetongue survives in recovered sheep 
(perhaps only in a certain percentage) and that the trans- 
mitting agent finds the infection in these animals at the 
beginning of a new bluetongue season. 

Experiments have been made by the use of formalinised 
anzrobic antigens to immunise sheep against black- 
quarter. Encouraging results have been obtained and it 
is recorded that the formalinised vaccine is more efficient 
than filtrate. 

Of great interest to practitioners in this country is 
Professor Quinlan’s article on Researches in the Sterility 
of Cows in South Africa. This problem, or rather, these 
problems, for a number of factors may be responsible for 
sterility, is receiving considerable attention in this country 
and abroad owing to its important handicap to the cattle 
industry. The author relates that during two years’ in- 
vestigation he has encountered practically all the con- 
ditions described by investigators in America and several 
European countries. Diseases of the ovaries and of the 
genital tract are dealt with in detail and the article is an 
important contribution to the literature on the subject. 
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With reference to vaginitis, the author’s experience in 
South Africa leads him to confirm the opinion of observers 
in other countries that this condition as a causative factor 
in sterility has been greatly exaggerated. In South 
African herds, where a more or less general sterility 
exists, other factors such as contagious abortion, functional 
sterility and pathological lesions in the genital tract or 
ovaries can be proved. There is an appendix to the article 
containing very full clinical and post-mortem notes of a 
large number of individual cases. 

Another subject which will be read with interest is the 
paper by Dr. du Toit and Mr. J. H. R. Bisschop on the 
Breeding of Cattle on Phosphorus Deficient Veld. Mineral 
deficiency, until recent years, has not been regarded as 
a factor adverse to the breeding of animals in this country, 
but recently the subject has received a good deal of atten- 
tion, and it may be that mineral deficiency is actually a 
problem which will require attention. During recent years 
a good deal of work has been done in South Africa on 
the subject. The present paper deals with work which 
has been carried out during several years. It deals with 
the problems of breeding, nutrition and health and disease. 
The inter-relationship of breeding to the other problems is 
strikingly illustrated in this paper. It is regrettable that 
in the English veterinary schools greater attention is not 
given during the curriculum to the subjects of breeding, 
characters of the different breeds of animal, etc., but it 
may be hoped that when the period of study is extended 
facilities will be available so that students may acquire 
more knowledge of these subjects than in the past. The 


difference between the animals which received bone-meal - 


and those which did not are impressively demonstrated by 
the photographs which accompany the report. 

The report contains a large number of illustrations, 
particularly the chapters dealing with sterility and phos- 
phorus deficiency, and there are also several interesting 


photographs of the laboratories and grounds. 
D. A. E. C. 


Annual Report ‘of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa, for the 
year 1928-29. 


The report is submitted to Government by the officiating 
Director and Veterinary Adviser, Major P. B. Riley, who 
was in charge of the Department throughout the year. 

The work shows development in every direction, but the 
Department is admittedly short-handed in both te superior 
and subordinate establishments, 

The new Veterinary College at Patna was completed 
during the year and should have been opened in July, 
1929. The two important posts of Principal and Professor 
of Pathology could not be filled, however, owing to lack 
of suitable candidates, and it was decided to postpone the 
opening for a year. Improved terms have been offered 
and it is to be hoped that there will be no further delay. 
Major Riley’s work in connection with the new Veterinary 
College is particularly commended by Government and it 
will be a tragedy if the necessary work for which the 
Institution has been constructed cannot be begun. In the 
districts there was an increased mortality from rinderpest 








and hemorrhagic septicemia, and, in spite of the, reluc- 
tance of the authorities to face the increased expenditure 
for the cost of sera and vaccine, a large number of inocu- 
lations was carried out successfully. Some cases of rinder- 
pest at the Cuttack Agricultural Farm were cured by 
injections of iodine. 

A large number of specimens was examined in the 
laboratories of the Department and many of them were 
preserved for the College museum. 

The number of veterinary hospitals in the Province re- 
mained stationary, but- there was an increase in the number 
of animals treated. 

It was decided during the year under report that the 
control of cattle breeding will rest in future with the Agri- 
cultural Department, though the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment will continue to control the Patna cattle breeding 
and dairy farm as a necessary adjunct to the new 
Veterinary College. 

A feature of the report is the great increase recorded in 
the number of scrub bulls castrated by the ‘* Burdizzo ”’ 
method. This important work in connection with the 
improvement of cattle remains, of course, in the hands of 
the veterinary staff. 

The inauguration of a Society for she Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is reported. It may be expected that 
the joint efforts of the branches of the Society and the 
veterinary staff will prove beneficial. 





Tuberculous Infection in the Milk Supply. 


The Public Health Committee of Aberdeen Town Council 
report the receipt of a letter from the Department of Health 
for Scotland stating that the Department were of opinion 
that a systematic investigation into the incidence of tuber- 
culous infection in the milk supply of the country would 
be of great help in directing the public efforts that were 
being made to combat the spread of tuberculosis through 
infected milk. The Department considered that such an 
investigation could best be undertaken by the local 
authorities of the four principal cities, and they were 
desirous of securing their co-operation in the carrying out 
of an organised scheme of investigation. in which the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute were also being asked 
to take part. It was proposed that the scope of the investi- 
gation and the details of its conduct should be determined 
by a small committee, representative of the local authorities, 
the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, and the Department 
of Health. A meeting of the local authorities was to be 
held in Edinburgh at an early date to settle the general 
arrangements for carrying the scheme into effect. The 
Aberdeen Public Health Committee decided to recommend 
that the convener and the medical officer should be appointed 
to attend the proposed meeting.—Glasgow Herald. 


BAYER VETERINARY PRICE List, 1930. 


Mise. List of Ae pe Ltd., have just nee. in handy form a 
new Price List of their comprehensive range of veterinary preparations. 
1? booklet is divided into three parts, viz. :— ” 
Chemo-Pharmaceutical products, such as Odylen and Aricy!. 
2 Sera and Vaccines, including “‘ Susserin £9 ,, Cowine Erysipelas 
3. Yarren Preparations, including, ania Sterility V;: 
** Yatren’ reparations, including “ wine, terility Vaccine 
(for —— prepared according to the formula of Professor 


ame understand ¢ that Swine Fever Serum “ Behring” is an immune 
eT saris e actual virus of swine fever and is prepared in the 

well-known Be ing laboratories under the supervision Professors 
Uhlenhoth and’ Missence It is claimed that when given in the earliest 
stage of the disease, Swine Fever Serum “ Behring ”’ eper @ eaee ie 
50-75 per cent. cases. It is oo used as a prophylactic agen 

In addition to prices, the catalogue gives vee’ details of the 
composition and indications of each product, and should prove most 
useful for reference. 

The Price List, we are informed, is issued only to veterinary surgeo 
as chek sale of the Bayer veterinary remedies is confined strictly to the 
profession. 


\ 
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Divisional Reports. 
Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A. 


Annual Dinner at Liverpool. 


The Annual Dinner of this Division was held at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, on Friday, March 7th, 1930. 

The Vice-President, J. O. Powley, Esq., who presided, 
received the members and guests, who were present in large 
numbers. 

Amongst those who tendered apologies for absence were 
the President, Mr. E. H. Curbishley, and the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress of Liverpool 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, Mr. W. 
Woops, proposing the toast of the City of Liverpool, 
said it gave him pleasure to propose the toast, one reason 
being that he came from a neighbouring town which 
had always looked upon Liverpool as its younger brother. 
The town he referred to was not unknown to them, it 
was called Wigan. (Laughter.) Only a fortnight ago 
he had shaken hands with their 860th Mayor, which put 
Wigan amongst the oldest towns in the country, and 
visitors to Wigan were always brought to Liverpool to 
show them how the younger brother had grown, and there 
was no doubt they were always astonished at what they 
saw. Before calling Liverpool a younger brother he had 
thought it better to make sure of his facts, and he had 
found that William the Conqueror built a castle in Liver- 
pool, Some said Liverpool was named after that castle, 
but he hardly thought it possible. Speaking before the 
members of a Medical Society, it would probably be right 
to assume that there was formerly a pool or well which had 
medicinal virtues, and it was probably from that that 
Liverpool got its name. At any rate, it seemed more 
reasonable than the other theory. He found also that 
Liverpool had its first Charter granted in 1173, and in 
1227 it was constituted a free Borough. After that it 


seemed to have gone to sleep, and apparently was not — 


very important, because in the middle of the sixteenth 
century it had only one Church, whereas Wigan was 100 
per cent, better in that respect. Liverpool had made up 
for, it since, because there were now over 200 Churches 
in the city, and from that time onwards it had been 
most progressive. It was now the second port in England, 
and he supposed, so far as cotton was concerned, it was 
easily the first, because over two million bales of cotton 
were unloaded at Liverpool Docks every year. It had 
lately made a hobby of extending its boundaries. Many 
years ago it took in St. Helens. Then quite within his 
recollection it covered Fazakerley, and had got a big 
slice of Kirkby. So it had taken in three stations. It 
had only to jump three more stations and it would be at 
Wigan, and they could quite understand that that had 
caused considerable panic. (Laughter.) Knowing how 
Liverpool was riding that hobby, they in Wigan were 
going to get together a strong body which would try 
to bribe Liverpool not to annex Wigan. They would offer 
Liverpool one half of the Wigan Town Council, all that 
remained of the Board of Guardians, and, if that was not 
sufficiently tempting, their bank overdraft, which was 
nearly £100,000. (Laughter.) They-were very ~flattered 





at Liverpool creeping so close to them, and could quite 
understand that Liverpool wanted Wigan as a suburb, 
because then Liverpool could advertise ‘‘ Why live in 
Cheshire? Try our suburbs! ’”’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Woods said he was not going to talk about Liver- 
pool’s. 250 acres .of docks, nor its Grand National, nor 
its Waterloo Cup, because they were matters everyone 
knew about, but there were other things of which Liverpool 
could reasonably boast. It had the most generous citizens 
in the world, particularly so far as edueation was con- 
cerned. There was the Walker Art Gallery and the Free 
Library, and the University, which was probably one 
of the best-equipped Universities in the Kingdom. Beyond 
that, it had some citizens who were known throughout 
the world. He- instanced Josephine Butler and Sir Ronald 
Ross, and remarked that, if Sir Ronald Ross had been 
floated as a limited Company and had done what he had 
done, his cash value would have equipped the Liverpool 
University more than once. Then there was Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who at any rate made Liverpool his jumping-off 
place. He was one of the greatest brains of the country, 
and world-renowned in physics, and he (the speaker) was 
proud to see Sir Oliver Lodgi:’s successor present—a 
successor who, if he were not modest, would be nearly 
as well known in the realm of physics as Sir Oliver Lodge. 
(Applause.) On the political side Liverpool could boast. of 
William Ewart Gladstone, who had not only been a great 
politician, but also a great classical scholar. 

Mr. Woods said he could not conclude without referring 
to Alderman Muirhead. No citizen of Liverpool had given 
more of himself to the improvement of the city than 
Alderman Muirhead. He was the Chairman of that won- 
derful May Day horse parade. Liverpool had the finest 
cart horses in the Kingdom, and it was really wonderful to 
see what pleasure and interest the citizens of Liverpool 
took in their cart horses, and a good deal of that was 
due to the efforts of Alderman Muirhead and of those 
who assisted him. 

He asked them to drink the health of the City of Liver- 
pool, coupling with that toast the name of Alderman 
Muirhead. (Applause.) 

Alderman W. MutrRHeapD expressed his pleasure at being 
asked to reply on behalf of the city in which he had 
spent the whole of his life, and of which he had been a 
Councillor for the last 30 years. 

Referring to Mr. Woods’ offer of half of the Wigan Town 
Council as a bribe, Alderman Muirhead said he would not 
mind giving him about 50 per cent. of the Liverpool. City 
Council. He would not mention any names, but if they 
were without a few of them it would be all the better for 
Liverpool; he would not say what it would be for Wigan ! 
(Laughter.) 

An Alderman’s life was not always a happy one, but 
he was happy when he was the guest of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Surgeons. It was not the first time he had 
been their guest, and hoped it would not be the last. 
He took a great interest in the Shire horse, and had 
done what he could to promote the welfare of that noble 
animal and to raise it to the high status which it now 
held in Liverpool. 

The difficulty of replying to the Toast of the City of 
Liverpool was that he wanted to -speak about the city, 
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and yet knew that a great many of those present came 
from all parts of Lancashire and perhaps did not know 
all the districts which might be mentioned. Besides the 
vast area of docks to which Mr. Woods had reterred, they 
had in Liverpool nearly a thousand acres of parks, and 
that, too, was something of which they could be proud. 
As Mr. Woods had remarked, their charities would com- 
pare most favourably with those of any city, not only in 
the British Empire but in the world. It had been said that 
a man who stood still went backwards. That was rather 
Hibernian, but still in the life of a great city it was a 
fact that if they were just content with things as they 
were they would go backwards, and they had to be look- 
ing to improvements all the time. 

Perhaps it might be modesty, but there was to some 
extent a lack of what he would call local patriotism in 
the city, and it was his duty and the duty of others to 
make its citizens proud of the city to which they belonged. 
There was no doubt that Liverpool was a great city— 
one of the greatest cities in the world—and it had to go 
on and prosper, and he hoped those present who did not 
belong to Liverpool would come into Liverpool and do all 
they could to help. 

He thanked Mr. Woods for all he had said about the 
city. He (the speaker) did not think it was undeserved, 
and if Wigan did come into Liverpool he thought it would 
be for the good of Wigan, although at the present time 
his personal ambitions did not go so far as to include 
Wigan in their absorptions. 

Alderman Muirhead concluded by thanking his listeners 
for their patience and for the way in which they had 
received the Toast. (Applause.) 

Professor D. P. BriackLock said he regarded it as an 
honour to be asked to propose the Toast of ‘‘ Veterinary 
Science,’’ and although he did not feel especially qualified 
for the task, there were one or two points in relation to 
the prospects of veterinary science in the tropics to which 
he would like to refer. 

For the !ast ten years the question of veterinary science 
had not worried them very much, for several reasons. 
In the first place there were practically no domestic animals 
in Sierra Leone, and secondly veterinary science and the 
veterinary profession were represented at present merely 
as a sort of vague rumour, though he had hopes for the 
future. Nevertheless, they could recognise a horse when 
they saw it, though it would not be of the same quality 
as the horses about which they had heard a few minutes 
earlier, Freetown was the capital of the country, which 
was about the size of Scotland, and the number of horses 
in Freetown was exceedingly small. There was a certain 
number of cattle, though not the useful sort which gave 
milk. There were also a few mules; probably about an 
average of two per year. He had never seen any donkeys in 
Sierra Leone ; at least, none of the four-legged variety ! The 
cows were long-horned and small bodied and thin-legged. 
They came mostly from French territory about 100 miles 
to the north, and by the time they reached Freetown 
they were very thin and tired, and infected with numerous 
parasites, and a large number of them had to be 
slaughtered on arrival to save their lives, so to speak. 
With regard to goats, of which there were quite a lot, 
he seemed to recollect having read somewhere about the 


difficulty of separating the sheep and the goats. That 
was a real difficulty in Sierra Leone. They had no 
veterinary olticer to whom they could reier, and they 
had to use their own methods. The usual method was 
to have the quadruped held at a distance whilst one looked 
at the blunt end and observed the tail, or caudal append- 
age; if it hung downwards the animal was a sheep, but 
if it hung upwards, towards the sky, the animal was 
probably a goat, though with no absolute certainty. 
(Laughter.) 

They would not feel the absence of horses in Sierra 
Leone so much in future because of the making of a 
large number; of motor roads, and the consequent increase 
in the number of motor vehicles; but, .a the other hand, 
it had not yet been suggested, even by the most optimistic 
driver of motor cars, that they could provide Ford beef- 
steaks or Morris milk, both of which were really necessary 
for the tropics. (Laughter.) They had an enormous 
population out there which had no prospect of a proper 
supply of meat and milk, and it was ‘o the veterinary 
profession that they were looking for an improvement in 
that condition. 

Referring to the diseases which affected domestic stock 
in the tropics, Professor Blacklock said they were of a 
somewhat complex character and required rather special 
knowledge, and it was essential that they should have 
a large number of young men, able to stand the rather 
trying climate and equipped with an extraordinarily varied 
and very specialised knowledge of veterinary matters; in 
fact, paragons, but he had not the slightest doubt they 
would be produced. The Colonial Office had taken a 
step in that direction by instituting a number of scholar- 
ships of a substantial amount, lasting from one to four 
years, in the science of veterinary work, and that would 
enable young men who were really keen to become fairly 
expert in special subjects in veterinary science. That was 
certainly a step in the right direction, and no doubt many 
of those present had seen a report of it in the Veterinary 
Record of March Ist. 

In connection with the diagnosis and treatment of diseases 
in the tropics, there was the question of research, and 
there was no branch of science which held out better 
prospects and could offer such chances of discoveries and 
of making great advances in the treatment and prevention 
of disease. He would mention one line research which 
was of great interest to the tropics and to veterinary science 
in the tropics, and that was the subject of immunity to 
metazoan parasites. In Sierra Leone some years ago he 
and Dr. Thompson found that man and animals could 
become immune to certaifi metazoan parasites, and he 
(the speaker) and Dr. Gordon carried on the work for 
some time, and the Empire Marketing Board were now 
supporting that research. It was a branch which had 
particular value for students of veterinary science in the 
tropics and elsewhere, and he felt sure it was a subject 
which would well repay the investigation of young men 
entering upon veterinary research. 

Professor Blacklock concluded by asking those he was 
addressing to keep a sufficiently broad view in thinking 
of veterinary subjects to embrace those very large areas 
of the Empire which would in future be of such inestim- 
able value, and said he felt convinced there was no body 
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of men who would do more to advance the tropics than 
the veterinary profession. 

He thanked them for inviting him to their Dinner. It 
had given him great pleasure to be present, and he now 
called upon them to join with him in drinking prosperity 
and success to veterinary science, coupling with that Toast 
the name of their Chairman, Mr. J. O. Powley. 
(Applause.) 

The CHaIRMAN, responding to the Toast, remarked that 
he felt rather unfitted for the task, being more concerned 
with Acts and Orders relating to diseases of animals than 
with practical veterinary work. 

With regard to Professor Blacklock’s mention of the 
Lovat Committee of the Colonial Veterinary Service, it was 
very gratifying to the veterinary profession to know that the 
Lovat Committee’s findings had been so quickly put to 
use, in that ten scholarships had already been granted, 
tenable throughout the whole of the Colonies, to graduates 
of Veterinary Science who also held Science degrees, the 
majority of the scholarships being for four years, the 
average value being about £250 a year. That, as Professor 
Blacklock had said, was a step in the right direction, and 
could only lead to the betterment of the veterinary profession. 

Referring to the gradual disappearance of the horse, the 
speaker said its day of usefulness was not yet past. He 
thought it was generally recognised that for short journeys 
a horse would beat a motor on time, and he was informed 
that the majority of big County Boroughs, who had large 
stables and owned hundreds of horses, were at the present 
time finding it very difficult to get the right type of horse 
for their work, and that was all to the good for the veteri- 
nary profession. 

Passing to the matter of the science of preventive medi- 
cine, the Chairman said that in his own sphere of conta- 
gious diseases of animals, which caused such terrific losses 
to the agricultural community, they were only just touching 
the fringe of the question, and much yet remained to be 
done. Foot-and-mouth disease was their bugbear. For- 
tunately they were now passing through a period of quies- 
cence, and he and his colleagues had more time to devote 
to other matters. Fresh avenues which provided scope for 
veterinary surgeons were continually opening. For in- 
stance, he understood the rabbit industry in France brought 
in millions of pounds to breeders of rabbits. There were 
enormous rabbit farms there which had their own veterinary 
surgeons and bacteriologists. Poultry, too, were occupying 
the attention of veterinary science to-day, and would con- 
tinue to occupy more attention owing to the fact that the 
poultry industry was booming and should continue to 
boom. 

As regarded the diseases of sheep, they candidly admitted 
they knew practically nothing about them. Professor Gaiger 
was probably one of the foremost authorities on the sub- 
ject, and at the present time he (Professor Gaiger) had 
a grant to investigate certain sheep conditions. On one 
farm alone where Professor Gaiger had been conducting 
his inquiries into losses, one farmer’s losses over four 
successive seasons were as follows: In the first season he 
lost 35 out of 300, in the second season 55, and in the 
third season well ever 50, and he had already this season lost 
over 30. That would give them some idea of the enormous 
losses the agricultural community had to contend with, 


and it was up to the veterinary profession to help that 
community out of its troubles. 

With regard to what Professor Blacklock had said about 
immunity, he (the speaker) thought one of the finest pieces 
of work done recently in connection with immunity was 
by Mr. Edgar, working on anthrax, and probably that 
work would be the means of simplifying the control of 
that disease, which caused such enormous losses in the 
tropics. He was afraid in the past the outlook of veterinary 
surgeons had been somewhat parochial, in that they had 
practically refused to mix with the Universities, much, of 
course, to the detriment of their profession, but the time 
was coming when they must have their schools associated 
with the Universities, and thus get in touch with other 
scientific thought. 

He thanked Professor Blacklock for the felicitous way 
in which he had proposed the toast of ‘‘Veterinary Science.”’ 
(Applause.) 

Captain E. J. BurNpRED remarked that it seemed strange 
to him that the person chosen to propose the toast of ‘* The 
Ladies ’’ was generally either a bachelor or a novitiate. 
They were all very thankful to the ladies for their presence, 
because through their presence the gentlemen had escaped 
two dangers. The first was that they had been spared 
the ponderous scientific discourses so inevitably associated 
with dinners, and secondly those gentlemen who had their 
ladies with them had escaped the danger which so often 
confronted them on their return from social evenings— 
that terrible curtain lecture! (Laughter.) Of course those 
were selfish reasons for being grateful to the ladies, but 
apart from that it was a pleasure to have the ladies for 
their guests. (Hear, hear.) Their associations with the 
ladies were naturally changing with the times. They had ° 
lady members of their own profession, and that night they 
had with them as guests eminent members of the sex who 
were doing good work in research. Without saying any- 
thing further, ha would ask them to join with him in pro- 
posing the health of the ladies, coupled with the name of 
Miss Eaton Jones. ; 

Miss Eaton JONEs, responding to the toast, thanked the 
gentlemen for the way in which they had received it. She 
remarked that it was the first time she had spoken at a 
public gathering, and she felt highly honoured that it was 
in response to that Toast. 

At the present time, she continued, a very great question 
was being discussed. She thought perhaps the gentlemen 
would not understand it, but it was as to whether the 
ladies were to have one or two inches attached to their 
skirts. Up to now the members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons had been able to ascertain whether 
a filly had boggy hocks or a stagger with only a cursory 
glance, but she was afraid in the future it would not be 
so easy to judge. (Laughter.) However, that was enough 
about women’s garb for the present, although the only 
time the women thought of that subject was from the 
cradle to the grave. (Laughter.) 

It was highly gratifying to her, as a woman, to be 
represented at that gathering by one of her own sex, a 
member of the senior profession. She believed Membership 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was now open 
to her sex, and she hoped it would not “be long before that 
sex had a representative at the dinner. 
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With regard to horses, she had been almost brought up 
with them, and had a particular love for them. She thought 
her father must have transmitted to her some of the love 
that he had for horses. As they all knew, at the present 
time there was a great struggle going on as to whether 
the horse would be able to maintain its place on the 
streets of the city, but she was sure they all hoped the 
day would never dawn when they ceased to see that dear 
old friend of man walking about the streets. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. G. EpWarps, proposing the Toast,‘ Our Guests,”’ 
said he did net know whether they should be called 
‘* Guests " or “* Victims,’’ but it was indeed a great 
pleasure to see them all. They had with them Professor 
Wilberforce, the great authority on Physics and a worthy 
successor to Sir Oliver Lodge, who was some years ago 
Professor of Physics in Liverpool University; Professor 
Blacklock, who had told them about conditions in Sierra 
Leone; and Professor Thompson, who was Professor of 
Botany in the University; Professor Patton, who was an 
authority on Veterinary Entomology. His knowledge of 
ticks and suchlike things that worried veterinary surgeons 
was very profound. He wondered if the domestic life of 
an Entomologist might not be beset with thorns, and he 
would suggest to Mr. H. M. Bateman that he should 
draw a picture of an Entomologist who had unwittingly 
introduced into his family circle a few of his most 
voracious studies! (Laughter.) 

They were very pleased to see all their guests, and indeed 
the dinners would not be a_ success without them. 
(Applause.) 

Professor WILBEKFORCE, responding to the toast, said 
that, fortunately for him, the ladies had responded for 
themselves, and he was only concerned to reply on behalf 
of what used to be called, quite wrongly, the sterner sex, 
but he was rather alarmed to see the names of the guests. 
They seemed to consist principally of his colleagues at the 
University. He was shy of speaking in their presence, 
because his official position there was that of Deputy Chair- 
man of the Senate, and it was by no means the function 
of a Chairman to speak himself, but to restrain, as far 
as was humanly possible, the eloquence of others! Some- 
thing had been said about immunity, and those of his 
colleagues who were present—Professor Gaiger, Professor 
Blacklock, Professor Patton and Professor Thompson— 
were fortunately immune, but a great number of his 
colleagues on the Senate were suffering from an extremely 
severe attack of parrot disease, and it was not difficult to 
get them to adopt the only treatment at present known, 
which was, to keep the mouth shut! (Laughter.) 

All the guests were extremely grateful to the Association 
for the hospitable way in which they had been entertained. 
He was very interested in the speeches which had been 
made, and although at the University they were not sup- 
posed to take any account of theological studies he was 
rather struck by something Professor Blacklock had said. 
Professor Blacklock had pointed out how in Sierra Leone 
they distinguished between the sheep and the goats; that 
was, that a sheep had its tail pointing downwards and a 
goat had its tail pointing upwards. Now the Theologian 
took the opposite view; he would look at the head, and 
say if the head pointed upwards it was a sheep, and if it 
pointed downwards it was a goat: (Laughter.) That 
was the difference between the two points of view. 


It was rather difficult for him to reply to the toast, said 
Professor Wilberforce, because he did not know before- 
hand who the guests would be, and it was therefore im- 
possible for him to prepare any suitable response. He was 
extremely grateful for the way in which the toast had 
been received, but they would realise that unless one knew 
something of what was called “‘ the local conditions *’ they 
could not expect a very successful performance. In con- 
nection with that he would tell them a story about a lion. 
Two men, possibly members of the British Association, 
visited South Africa. They went up-country and unfor- 
tunately found themselves pursued by a lion. One of them 
reached safety by climbing a tree, and the other one found 
a cave with a small mouth and went into that. The lion 
was prowling about, and whenever it was not too near 
the man in the cave kept coming out. The man in the 
tree called out: “‘ You fool. If you would only stop 
inside the lion would go away.’’ The other man replied : 
“* That’s all very well, but you don’t know the local con- 
ditions. There’s a bear in the cave.’’ (Laughter.) That 
was his difficulty, and therefore he was very glad they 
had accepted his humble efforts to respond adequately to 
the toast, (Applause.) 

Mr. Councillor Hatt, proposing the toast ot ‘‘ The 
Chairman,”’ said they had all enjoyed his presidency. They 


_ appreciated his presence in the City of Liverpool because 


he came from a place noted in history, Knaresborough. 
His official duties in the Ministry covered an area from 
Trent. to Tweed, and it would be agreed by everybody that 
a man who was responsible for an area like that must 
be endowed very richly not only with knowledge but with 
a tremendous amount of patience. He would certainly 
require the patience of Job carefully and tactfully to guide 
professional opinion from town to town, for even pro- 
fessional opinions did sometimes vary, but with the varying 
aspects of professional views they had always had in 
Liverpool the very remarkable guidance of the Chairman 
in his official capacity. He felt really that the toast should 
have been proposed by Mr. Eaton Jones, who was held 
in such very high regard in the City of Liverpool. Mr. 
Eaton Jones and his colleague, Captain Pillers, were quite 
immune from criticism. Whatever they said was accepted 
as the last word, and although it might be very very 
expensive indeed, everyone felt it was professional advice, 
and even Alderman Muirhead dared not go against it! 
(Laughter.) 

He (Councillor Hall) was born in the West of Ireland, 
and that district had contributed to the distinction of the 
Chairman, because the people there were the principal 
inventors of foot-and-mouth disease. (Laughter.) They had 
supplied the Chairman with as many cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease as any other district he could name, and if 
it had not been for those periodical outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease the Chairman would have had no opportunity 
of displaying that wonderful veterinary knowledge which 
he really possessed. The peculiar thing about that disease 
was that it always happened to break out when prices 
were reasonably high, and therefore they felt over there 
that, whilst Liverpool itself had contributed very consider- 
ably to the success of Liverpool, Ireland had contributed 
not only to the success of Liverpool but had contributed 
to the distinction of veterinary science. _ 

He had been a bit disturbed to hear the references to 
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un exchange of Councillors between Wigan and Liverpool, 
beause he wondered if he were one of those on the transfer 
list! (Laughter.) If he was transferred from Alderman 
Muirhead’s Committee he would regret it very much. 

They in Liverpool were very glad of the guidance that 
they received periodically from the Ministry. It acted more 
as a big brother to Local Authorities than it used to do, 
and they were very glad to have the Chairman with them 
that evening, and he invited the company to drink their 
Chairman’s health. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN said the City of Liverpool Veterinary 
Department was second to none in the country. Mr. Eaton 
Jones had built up a staff which could deal with anything 
and everything, and he was ably assisted by his two 
Veterinary Assistants. His (the Chairman’s) own duties 
brought him into close contact with Veterinary Officials 
and Local Authorities throughout the country, and he knew 
no Local Authority where the efficiency was comparable to 
that of Liverpool. He thanked Councillor Hall for the 
kindly way in which he had proposed the toast. (Applause.) 

During the evening a musical programme was ably ren- 
dered by Messrs. J. C. Brian, Ralph Collis and E. 
Wilkinson, and was greatly appreciated by those present. 


Annual General Meeting at Manchester. 


The Annual Meeting of this Division was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, on Thursday, 
March 20th, 1930. 

The Chair was occupied by the President, Mr. E. H. 

Curbishley, M.R.c.v.s., and other members present were 
Messrs. J. Holroyd, R. C. Locke, W. Woods, R. Hughes, 
Warwick Fowle, J. C. Naylor, H. S. Caldwell, T. Wilson, 
J. O. Powley, H. T. Matthews, G. H. Locke, A. J. 
Caldwell, W. G. Burndred, G. Mayall, and J. Spruell 
(Hon. Secretary). Visitors: Messrs. A. L. Mullen and 
W. E. Frodsham. 
- Apologies for unavoidable absence were received from 
Messrs. G. O. Davies, K. D. Downham, P. T. Lindsay, 
A. W. Noel Pillers, P. Manuel, H. A. Turner, J. Abson, 
Prof. Gaiger, and Col. Brittlebank. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were taken as 
read.’ 

Obituary.—The PresiDENT said it was his painful duty 
to refer to the death of their esteemed member, Mr. E. L. 
Butters, of Liverpool. This was the first meeting of the 
Division since his death and he called upon Mr. Holroyd, 
who was intimately acquainted with him, to pay a short 
tribute. 

Mr. Hotroyp said it was with a great deal of sorrow 
that they learned of Mr. Butters’ untimely death. He 
had known him since 1904—they were students together 
and qualified together in 1911. Since then Mr. Butters 
had been a useful member of the ‘‘ Lancashire.’’ He 
had been a member of the Council of the Division, a Vice- 
President, and an Auditor. He had also assisted the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons by acting as Local Secre- 
tary for the Examinations at Liverpool. The deceased 
member contracted a chill while carrying on his professional 
work and he was taken away somewhat suddenly. Mr. 
Holroyd proposed that a letter of condolence be sent to 
Mr. Butters’ mother and family. Mr. Matruews said that 
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Mr. Butters was a Liverpool man and he would like to 
second Mr. Holroyd’s proposal. 

The meeting rose and stood in silent tribute. 

Proposed Alteration of Title-—The Prestpent referred 
to the fact that the subject of the proposed alteration of the 
title of the Society had been considered, at previous mectings 
and on each occasion had been adjourned. He thought 
it was now time that a decision was arrived at and he 
asked for the views of the members present. <A_ short 
discussion ensued and finally it was moved by Mr. Pow.Ley 
and seconded by Mr. HuGues “‘ That the title of the Associa- 
tion remain unaltered.’’ The proposition was put to the 
meeting and carried, 

Invalids.—Reference was made to the illness of Mr. J. H. 
Carter, of Henley-on-Thames, and it was preposed by 
Mr. Pow ey, seconded by Mr. G. H. Locke, and unani- 
mously resolved, that a letter of sympathy be sent to Mr. 
Carter. 

It was also proposed by Mr. WiLson and seconded by 
Mr. R. C. Locke that a letter be sent to Professor 
Wooldridge expressing the sympathy of the Division with 
him in his illness, and their hope for his speedy recovery. 
The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Annual Dinner.—Mr. Woops moved that ten guineas 
be paid from the Funds of the Division for the entertain- 
ment of guests at the Annual Dinner. Major BuRNDRED 
seconded and the- proposition -was carried. 

The PREs!DENY said that he regretted that he was unable 
to be present to take the Chair at the Dinner, but it was 
agreed by all present that the event was a complete success. 
He would, therefore, propose that a vote of thanks he 
tendered to the Dinner Committee and to Mr. Powley 
for acting in his absence. Mr. Hotroyp seconded and 
the motion was carried unanimously. 

Placing of Students with General Practitioners.—The 
President reported the discussion and recommendation of 
the Council on the subject of the placing of veterinary 
students with general practitioners. After considerable 
discussion it was proposed by Mr. MATTHEWS, seconded 
by Major BurRNDREP, and unanimously resolved that the 
Council deal with the business. 

Accounts.—The Hon. Treasurer’s Annual Statement hav- 
ing been issued to each member of the Division, Mr. 
HuGues proposed and Mr. Woops seconded, ‘‘ That the 
Treasurer’s Annual Statement for 1929 be approved and 
adopted.”’ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Noel Pillers, the Hon. Treasurer, 
was proposed by Mr. HuGues, seconded by Major BURNDRED, 
and unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Presipent (Mr. E. H. Curbishley) now delivered his 
address from the Chair in the following terms :— 

Custom requires that the first official act of those whom 
you honour by electing them to the chief office of this 
Division shall be the presentation of what the Agenda 
rather euphemistically terms a Presidental Address—and 
in conforming my one comfort is that, unlike most of my 
previous utterances at these meetings, this one will not 
be subject either to discussion or criticism, but as I come 
before you rather in the guise of a newly-elected labour 
member who is not too well versed in Parliamentary 
procedure, I trust you will be indulgent of my shortcomings, 
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It is generally thought that old men are too reminiscent 
and therefore tiresome, but risking that and saying nothing 
about my more immediate predecessors in this Chair, 
beyond that they have each conducted their term with 
decorum and dignity and to our great benefit, I must 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of many great 
Lancashire men of an earlier generation—may they for 
ever rest in Valhalla—because they not only helped to 
create this Association, but also brought it to a premier 
position amongst the veterinary societies of this country— 
and I can say that it comes as something of a shock, 
although a very pleasant one, to find’ myself deemed worthy 
to occupy the seat of those grand old men upon whom I 
used to look with awesome respect and fear; but I am- 
quite free to admit that my elevation is due rather to the 
goodwill and kindly disposition of my fellow members than 
to my own deserts. 

It cannot be denied that great—and, to some, very serious 
—changes have come to the profession in our time, es- 
pecially since the advent of motor traction, and, moving 
as I have done chiefly amongst general practitioners— 
with whom my sympathies naturally lie—I have found 
many evidences amongst them of a bitter and pessimistic 
railing at the misfortunes that have overtaken them; 
of a conviction that ours is the Cinderella amongst the 
professions, and that the inferiority complex is our just 
reward and inheritance, but, gentlemen, evolutionary 
changes are inevitable in every walk of life and, whilst 
perhaps it must always happen that a few may have 
been unfortunate in the choice of a calling suitable to their 
gifts, yet for the majority—provided of course that they 
have the will to succeed—there are other fields to culti- 
vate, and compensating developments to foster and en- 
large. So with the poet let us. . 


** Plan more than we can do—and do it. 
Bite more than we can chew—and chew it. 
Hitch our wagon to a star, 

Keep our seats—and there we are.” 


History tells us of a noble Roman lady of a fierce courage 
and a cold determination who, when called upon to capi- 
tulate from her besieged stronghold in order to save the 
lives of her children who were held as hostages, replied, 
** Kill them if you like, I can breed more to avenge them! ”’ 
and if we could develop a similar indomitable resolution the 
position and prospects of our noble profession would be 
abundantly secured, because to say that things are not 
as they used to be is not to say that they are hopeless 
or even bad. Personally, I prefer to imagine—although 
perhaps in a different field and with a different personnel— 
we were never as near to an assured and safe position, 
both socially and professionally, as we are to-day. If you 
only trust the younger men now coming on, that position, 
when they do attain it, will not be the comparatively lowly 
one that had to satisfy a good many of us in times gone by. 

The wise men who direct our affairs at Red Lion Square 
are, I think, fully alive to this and appear to feel that a 
longer period of study is now a necessity, and we must 
trust our schools so to prepare our students for the part 
they will have to play in proving, both at home and abroad, 
that the veterinary surgeon is a highly-specialised and 
indispensable unit in the health and prosperity of the 
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whole world, so that we can cry in conscious triumph 
** We have negotiated our transition and our avengers are 
at hand eager for the fray!” 

One might, of course, find an ample supply of topics 
for discussion in the field of professional politics and policy * 
but, in the short time available, I wish to narrow my 
field considerably and speak about one particular subject 
and that is ‘* Sinn Fein *’\—which being interpreted, if I am 
rightly informed, means “ 
selves, that is, this Lancashire V.M.A. that I want to 
discuss. In doing so I shall adopt the practice favoured 
by the clergy and very briefly address you from the starting 
point of a quotation from that Great Book which I trust 
you all know better than I do, and the passage, my 
brethren, to which I wish shortly to direct your attention 
contains these words ‘* Not forsaking the assembling of 
yourselves together—as the manner of some is.”’ This is a 
message which has come down to us through the ages 
and since it says not forsaking, the inference is that it 
was applied to those who, having been in the habit of 
assembling, had lost it and grown indifferent. How similar 
is the case in the present day! The same book also says 
**T would that ye were either cold or hot.’’ So quite 
evidently men became luke-warm even in those days. 
Please, however, believe that I do not wish to infer that 
our own “ falling-off *’ is entirely the fault of the members. 
It may be due more to the want of interesting material 
for discussion and suitable to individual tastes—to inability 
to leave a practice—or to dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the affairs of the Association; but let me assure you 
all that you have a really earnest and anxious Council 


we ourselves ’’—and it is our- 


whose one desire is to stimulate interest, to seek the support 
and to resuscitate the enthusiasm of all our members both 
individually and collectively. 

Another Latin lady—quite as subtle, no doubt, but rather 
more sentimental than the other one I mentioned—is re- 
puted to have exhorted all men to practise ‘‘ the deeds of 
mercy ”’ and who has a greater opportunity than we as 
veterinary surgeons in the relieving of pain and suffering 
in the animal world, and by the safeguarding, so far as it 
lies within our province, of the food supplies of the people, 
and more especially the fluid nourishment of the young 
children. How could we better fit ourselves for the better 
and more enlightened carrying out of those duties than 
by keeping ourselves informed of all the forward steps 


‘made in our science and by discussing every discovery 


or development with our fellow veterinarians during a 
regular attendance at meetings of this and kindred 
societies. I do sincerely ask that you will do all you can 
to keep this fine old Society the force that it ought to be 
and that it has been in times past. As illustrating how we 
might help each other in this direction, I might mention 
that we have members amongst us who are regularly 
doing such operations as the practice of intravenous medi- 
cation, passing the stomach tube, radical operation for 
poll evil, cure of canker in the foot, amputation of bovine 
claws, intestinal lavage in the dog, oophorectomies in all 
animals and hysterectomies in small animals, dental sur- 
gery and operations for sinusitis, the use of radiant heat 
and the violet rays—to name only a few, and I am quite 
certain that these surgeons would be ready at any time to 
discuss such matters with any fellow member who is in- 
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terested, or to operate for them, and I should be delighted 
to bring them together on request. I should tell you, 
too, how very ready Professor Gaiger and also Mr. 
Downham, in his position as Adviser in Veterinary Science, 
are to come to the help of the practitioner, and | think 
it likely that it is along these lines of team work that the 
practitioner will achieve his greatest successes in the future. 
At any rate, I take no shame to myself in saying that, 
until I joined in team work of this description, 1 had 
failed to realise to its full extent the importance, the 
grandeur and the joyousness of general practice. It gives 
one a feeling of tremendous elation, confidence, and self- 
respect to be able to confound one’s critics and convince 
one’s clients by advancing proved statements instead of 
simple opinions—correct as these will often be—and the 
position is absolutely established when, instead of having 
to say ‘*‘ I think this or that ’’ one can aver with conviction 
** thus and thus I find-—and is it not proved and attested 
by the magicians and the soothsayers.’’ If, in addition 
to this, we have a good general grasp of physiology so 
that, knowing the normal of functional activity, we can 
at once detect and decide what constitutes any departure 
therefrom, it seems certain that the practitioner may be 
depended upon to give a good account of himself in any 
situation that could possibly arise. 

I remember feeling, as a student, that much more ought 
to be known about physiology than we were taught in 
those long past days and I hear. that even to-day many 
students would welcome a deeper study of this interesting 
subject. If this could be brought about, the claim of 
the late Sir F. Smith—-whom I look upon as one of the 
most illustrious and enthusiastic veterinarians of all time— 
would be established. His memorable words in impressing 
the importance of his subject, viz., that ‘* pathology is 
only physiology out of health ’’ ought never to be forgotten, 
and study on these lines would naturally lead us on to 
bio-chemistry. 

Speaking on the importance of supporting one’s own 
society, Sir Humphrey Rolleston said, in his address at 
Guy’s on the occasion of their last opening ceremony, 
“The growth of medical societies helps to further medical 
education and progress, general understanding and unity. 
By those who do not attend medical societies and may per- 
haps regard this devotion as a youthful indiscretion, the 
reason confessed for their abstinence is sometimes not 
indulence but a delicate disdain of self-advertisement. 
Modesty is indeed an admirable virtue—particularly in our 
rivals—but the English are somewhat prone to an excess 
of this fine trait, and men too diffident or hypercritical of 
their own work may delay publication ef their observations 
indefinitely so that they remain mute and inglorious and 
thus may perhaps delay the progress of knowledge, The 
wisely modest man remains a student all his life and 
recognises a medical society as a means of easily obtaining 
post-graduate instruction. With the passing years the habit 
of attending meetings wains and eventually is given up 
altogether, ostensibly on account of increasing calls and 
fatigues of professional life. As a result, the individual 
necessarily loses touch with what is going on, though 
with the unconscious failure of mental elasticity he may 
remain blissfully self-sufficient. fe may excuse himself 
by saying that he can read it just as well and more 
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quickly but, even if he remembers to do so, the effect of 
the written words is not always the same as that of the 
spoken address. Further, and this is not very rare, laziness 
when disguised, like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, under 
the cloak of modesty may exert an unwholesome influence. 
A cynical attitude to societies in a senior tends to counter- 
act the benefits that may be obtained from the give and 
take of debates. It may discourage others from speaking 
and sharing in the stimulating control of wits which, 
by a flash, may create new ideas and strike out hypotheses 
worthy at least of being tested. 

‘In addition to the educationai advantages of merely 
listening to papers and following the’ discussions, there 
is the inestimable advantage, already mentioned, that 
writing a paper confers on the author—for it should entail 
a thorough review of the subject—and the critical marshal- 
ling of data, ideas, and the results of his own experience. 

** Without some stimulus of this kind the habit of not 
reading systematically easily gains the dominion over us, 
and we, though at first imperceptibly to ourselves, thus 
begin to drop behind in acquaintance with progressive 
medicine.”’ 

These, I think, gentlemen, are wise and weighty words 
which should carry appeal and warning to all of us. 

I should like to mention a view put forward by one of our 
leading modern writers, who says something to this effect : 
** Many scientists, musicians, artists, and other professional 
people, each pursuing his particular subject for its own 
sake or for what he gets out of it, overlooks or neglects 
the greatest art of all—the art of living,’’ and I suppose, 
as far as this applies to us, our rules for living would 
include a nice and kindly code of ethics, the extraction 
from life of as much legitimate pleasure as possible (es- 
pecially as that would prevent our stagnating in ruts or 
grooves, which is always inimical alike to happiness and 
success), the gathering of a sufficiency of worldly year, 
but above and before all else the art of giving—by which 
I do not mean the perfunctory bestowal of money, but 
the giving of one’s self freely and largely in. every way 
which can help or cheer our fellows, or advance all that 
is best and sweetest in life—-the giving here, for the 
increase of the sum total of veterinary knowledge and the 
good of our cause, of our views, discoveries, opinions and 
advice, and giving also in another way which brings me 
to remind you of the good and great work carried out by 
the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society—a society, gentlemen,. which owes its inception 
to the fine old men mentioned earlier in connection with 
the formation of the ** Lancashire.’’ The indigent, un- 
fortunate, and sick veterinary surgeon and his dependents 
have cause to bless the names and memories of these men 
who in this great city created an agency which carries 
sympathy and succour to the suffering and afflicted amongst 
us in every part of this Kingdom and to that country 
which was once a part of it. Of your charity, gentlemen, 
f beg you, and through you every veterinary surgeon in 
the country, to do your share in providing the funds 
necessary for the performance by this most estimable 
society of those deeds of mercy for which there is an ever- 
present and increasing demand. I do not need to enlarge 
upon the protection afforded on the Defence side for any 
who, by the act or omission of either themselves or their 
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servants, have been charged with occasioning loss to their 
client. 

My last word, gentlemen, is to thank you all sincerely 
for the honour you have conferrea upon me and to ask for 
your encouragement and support during my year of office 
and for your remembrance of the words “ not forsaking 
the assembling of yourselves together.”’ 


Mr. Woops said they had listened to a learned and 
scholarly address which was full of wisdom. It was an 
unusual address, and he had much pleasure in proposing 
a hearty vote of thanks to the President. This was carried 
with acclamation. 

Paper.—The Presipent having expressed his thanks, 
asked Mr. Caldwell to give his paper entitled ‘* Notes 
on a few Surgical Cases.’’ [This paper, and the discussion 
which followed its presentation, are reproduced in the 
Clinical Section of this issue of the Record.—Ep.] 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Caldwell, proposed by Mr. 
Horoyp and seconded by Mr. G. H. Locke, was carried 
with enthusiasm. 


INTERESTING CASE. 


Mr. G. H. Locke exhibited the last two cervical vertebra 
of an aged hackney show pony. The bones showed con- 
siderable inflammatory changes and erosion. The history 
of the case was as follows :—First showed changes simulat- 
ing laminitis of the fore feet, but on examination the tem- 
perature and pulse were found to be normal and there 
was no inflammation of the feet. Tetanus was suspected, 
but was also negatived. On a second visit the animal 
was worse and the owner was advised to inform his 
Insurance Company. Mr. Curbishley examined the horse 
for the Insurance Company and corroborated Mr. Locke’s 
report. The following day the animal was down aid, 
being unable to rise, was destroyed. Post-mortem examin- 
tion revealed no lesion until the neck muscles were stripped, 
when about four ounces of pus issued from the near side, 
and closer examination: revealed the condition of the two 
bones on view. No lesion of. tuberculosis or any other 
disease was found throughout the carcass. The only 
previous history which could be elicited vas that the animal 
had a habit of boring to the off-side, and whether this 
had any bearing on the case, Mr. Locke could not offer 
an opinion. 

Mr. WILson recalled a similar case in which five of the 
cervical vertebra were involved, but the causation was just 
as obscure as in Mr. Locke’s case, and there was definitely 
no tuberculosis. 

Election Circular.—The Secretary read correspondence 
which had taken place with the Yorkshire V.M.A. in 
connection with the forthcoming election for Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and the issue 
of a circular. Mr. CALDWELL proposed that the Lancashire 
Division combine with the Yorkshire Division in the issue 
of an election circular. Mr. Witson seconded and the 
proposition was carried unanimously. 

Macqueen Testimonial Fund.—Mr. R. C. Locke proposed 
Mr. Warwick Fow Le seconded, and it was unanimously 
resolved, that the Division contribute five guineas to the 
Macqueen Testimonial Fund, ' 


North of England Division, N.V.M.A.* 


Annual Meeting at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The Annual General Meeting of the North of England 
Division, N.V.M.A., was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
Saturday, March Ist, 1930, with the President, Mr. T: M. 
Mitchell, of Sunderland, in the Chair. 

The day’s proceedings opened with a demonstration 
by Professor W. M. MircHett, Edinburgh, on the castra- 
ties ~f a eryptorchid, and the reduction of ventral hernia 
in Clydesdale colt, which was held at Messrs. Elphick’s 
Establishment, 67, Newgate Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Danish method of casting was employed, and chloro- 
form anzsthesia induced. The previous preparation of 
the animal consisted in the usual starvation, the adminis- 
tration of glucose on the morning of operation, and of 
chloral hydrate some 20 minutes before casting. 

The removal of the testicle, by the inguinal route, was 
performed without incident, and the reduction of the 
hernia was then undertaken. 

Professor Mitchell described the hernia as having a 
well-marked anterior border, with an indefinite border 
merging into the aponeurosis of the external and internal 
oblique muscles. He decided to suture the ring without 
interfering with the peritoneal cavity, saying that he 
expected the local reaction to promote union of the tissues. 

This procedure was carried out, and the skin wound 
closed. 

The subsequent history of the patient was uneventful. 

The Annual Luncheon followed at the Oak Room, Uni- 
versity Union, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
when the President, Mr. Mitchell, presided. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Armstrong College. The follow- 
ing members and guests were present: The President 
and Messrs. Snaith, Hill, H. Peele, Barker, Hicks, 
Doughty, Nicholson, H. S. Elphick, Towell, Forbes, 
Taylor, Allan, R. Simpson, Isherwood, J. W. Rider, 
Wilkinson, Lightfoot, C. Elphick, Irvin, Stewart, 
Callender, Perkins, Durrant, McDowall and J. R. Rider, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors.---Professor W. M. Mitchell, Messrs. C. B. 
Davidson, J. Hamilton, Edinburgh; Dr. C. Franks (Medi- 
cal Officer of Health, Durham County Council); Mr. W. 
Jackson Young and Mr. G. C. Scott. 

The Minutes of the last General Meeting having been 
published, were taken as read and formally approved. 

Thanks and Congratuiations.—Before passing on to the 
next business, Councillor J. H. Taytor, Darlington, said 
he desired to move a hearty vote of thanks to Professor 
Mitchell, and his assistants from Edinburgh, for joining 
them that day, and conducting such an interesting demon- 
stration. Councillor Taylor said that he also desired, on 





* Received on March 18th. 








There being no further business, the meeting concluded 
with a vote of thanks to the President for his conduct 


in the Chair. 
Joun Spruett, Hon. Secretary. 
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behalf of the members, to offer congratulations to Dr. 
Franks on his appointment as Medical: Officer ef Health 
for County Durham. He expressed the hope that the happy 
relations between the medical and the veterinary services 
in the county would ever continue. 

Mr. Hitt, Darlington, seconded, and the CHAIRMAN also 
added his thanks and congratulations. The members were 
delighted to welcome the guests to their proceedings. 

Professor MitcHELL and Dr. Franks replied in a few 
appropriate words. It was a pleasure, said Professor 
Mitchell, to be with them, and he and his assistants were 
delighted to be of service to them. 

Dr. Franks said they were no doubt aware of the close 
association and co-operation between the- Health Depart- 
ment of Durham County and the veterinary services of that 
county. He had been very fortunate, he said, in having 
been trained by Dr. Hill, the gentleman whom he was 
succeeding. He could assure them that, as far as he was 
concerned, there would be an absolute continuity of the 
policy that had always been carried out between the 
respective services, a policy of good feeling and close 
co-operation in the work they had to do. 

Apologies for absence were intimated as follows :— 
Messrs. G. P. Male (President, N.V.M.A.), H. J. Dawes, 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradjey, Principal “Hobday, Messrs. 
Jarvie, Davidson, Sanderson, Pickering, E. H. Pratt and 
Croudace. 

R.C.V.S. Election.—A letter was read from Mr. Robert 
Simpson asking the members for their support in his 
nomination as a candidate for the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had pleasure in moving .support 
to Mr. Simpson in his nomination. He understood that 
they had no representative from the northern counties 
on that Council. Mr. Simpson was a member of that 
Division, and he had no doubt he would look after their 
interests most adequately. 

Mr. H. Expuick seconded the motion, and remarked 
that he had himself brought this matter forward some 
time ago. Here was an excellent chance to get proper 
representation. They all knew Mr. Simpson and what 
excellent work he had done in the County of Cumberland. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Simpson returned thanks for their promise of support. 
it was solely on the grounds that the north of England 
should be represented on the Council of the Royal College 
that he had consented to stand. There were times, he 
thought, when the northern point of view should be heard 
and, if elected, he assured the members that their views 
and aims would receive proper attention. 

Motor Car Insurance.—The Secretary (Mr. J. R. Rider), 
saidthat at the last meeting a question was raised on behalf 
of Mr. Hill regarding the insurance policy covéring his 
car when driven by his assistants. Apparently, Mr. Hill 
was to be asked for a considerably increased premium, 
and that instead of a private policy he was to be put 
on a commercial scale. The Council had had the matter 
under consideration, and he (the Secretary) had been in- 
structed to seek the opinion of the National Association’s 
solicitor on the matter. That reply was to the effect that 
the usual private policy did not cover a veterinary surgeon 
fully when his cars were being driven by assistants for 
professional purposes. 





The Secretary said it appeared that the assistants of 
medical men were fully covered by a policy which did not 
cover the assistants of veterinary surgeons. It would be 
desirable for the Division to approach the National Associa- 
tion and to ascertain if the insurance companies were 
not prepared to put the veterinary profession on the same 
basis as the medical profession. 

Major H. PEeLe, County Durham, moved to that effect, 
and the following resolution, drawn up by the Secretary, 
was agreed to, viz. :— 

‘** That since it appears that veterinary surgeons are not 
fully covered by the usual private policy, against claims 
arising when a car is being driven for professional pur- 
poses by an assistant, but that medical men are fully 
covered by the same policy, this division asks the N.V.M.A. 
to approach the insurance companies, with the object of 
obtaining for jveterinary surgeons the concession now 
allowed to medical men.”’ 

Mr. Hitt seconded the motion, remarking that it was 
a most important matter for all in the profession. 

Report and Financial Statement.—The Secretary sub- 
mitted his printed Report and Financial Statement, which 
was considered satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Division had an excess 
income over expenditure of nearly £20. The report re- 
quired a formal motion for adoption. 

Mr. SnaitH, Bishop Auckland, moved accordingly, and 
Mr. Lyte Stewart seconded, the motion being carried 
unanimously. 

New Rules.—The Secretary submitted a copy of the 
draft of New Rules, which, after some discussion, were 
approved. The new rules are to be submitted to the next 
General Meeting for confirmation, before becoming 
operative. 

Elections and Nominations.—The following were formally 
elected members of the Division, on the motion of the 
CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. CLEMENT ELpHick :—Messrs. 
E. R. Callender, Darlington; G. Durrant, Barnard Castle ; 
H. P. Lightfoot, Lanchester and L. E. Perkins, Durham. 

The CHairMAN said he had a pleasing duty to perform, 
and that was to nominate Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, of 
Edinburgh, as an Honorary Member of the Division. 
They all knew the great interest that Dr. Bradley always 
took in the Division. He was with Dr. Bradley last week- 
end, and he expressed the utmost regret that he would be 
unable to attend their deliberations that day, owing to an 
engagement which he must attend in connection with 
appointments of an important character. It was many 
years since Dr. Bradley missed the annual meeting of 
that Division, and he tendered his sincere apology for his 
absence. At present the Division had only one Honorary 
Member, Professor Hobday. The Chairman was convinced 
that by honouring Dr. Bradley in this way they were 
honouring themselves. (Applause.) 


INDUCTION OF NEW PRESIDENT. 


The PreEsIDENT said his term of office was fast drawing 
to a close, it had been a distinctly pleasant time, but 
in some respects it had been a little disappointing because 
of small attendances at meetings. 

He had the greatest pleasure in inviting Councillor 
J. H. Taylor, of Darlington, to take the chair. A man 
better fitted for the position it would be hard to find, said 
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Mr. Mitchell. Behind the scenes Mr. Taylor had worked 
with enthusiasm. Moreover, he had recently enlarged 
his sphere of activity, and had become a member of the 
Darlington Town Council. Mr. Taylor won his by-election 
by several hundred votes in excess of the combined total of 
his two opponents. If Mr. Taylor put into the work of the 
Darlington Town Council the same energy and the same 
acumen that he displayed for that Division, then very 
shortly he would wear the chain of office and occupy 
Darlington’s Mayoral Chair. It was the first time that 
that Division had been honoured with a Town Councillor 
in its chair, and they gave a hearty welcome to Mr. 
Taylor, and wished him a_ successful year of office. 


(Applause.) 
Councillor Taylor then assumed the chair vacated by Mr. 


Mitchell. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Councillor Taytor then delivered his Presidential 
Address in the following terms :— 

As one of the rules of this Division states that the 
incoming President has to deliver an Inaugural Address, 
I have to ask your kind attention whilst I inflict upon you 
the necessity of hearing the few remarks I have to make 
in compliance with that rule. 

In the first piace, I have to thank you most sincerely 
for the great honour you have conferred upon me by elect- 
ing me your President for the ensuing year. 

I am quite sure that you could have chosen a much 
better man in every way for the position, for, so far as 
I can see, the only qualification I have is that I am not 
in practice, and have plenty of time at my disposal. 

However, I presume that by electing me as your Presi- 
dent you have confidence in my being able to conduct 
the duties of that office to your satisfaction. 

I thank you for that confidence, and will try and merit 
it, and will do my best to further the interests of this 
Division in every possible way I can. 

I can only do this, however, if I have your hearty 
co-operation and support by your regular attendance at the 
meetings, taking part in the discussions, if asked to do 
so, and by readily providing some subject for discussion. 

I attach. great importance to morbid specimens and 
interesting cases met with in practice, and do hope that 
many of you will be so good as to bring both of these 
before the members. 

Our membership totals 45, and for the last three years 
the average attendance at our meetings has been about 
15, the lowest attendance being 12 at our meeting last 
December. I do not think that this is quite satisfactory, 
and I should be happy if during my year of office the 
number attending our meetings was greatly increased. 
I do not ask this as a compliment to myself but to our 
Honorary Secretary as a reward for all the hard work 
he has so willingly done for us during the whole time he 
has been in office. 

Subjects for discussion at our meetings are sometimes 
difficult to arrange, but I think he has done wonders to 
arrange what he has done in the past; we are all greatly 
in his debt, for I am perfectly sure, in my own mind, 
that had it not been for him our Division would not be in 
the position it is to-day. 

I know from experience how difficult it is to get away 


if one is alone in practice, but supposing there are two 
or more members ‘living in the same district, could it not 
be mutually arranged for one of them, in turn, to carry 
on for the others instead of all remaining at home? 

Quite apart from the intellectual value attached to our 
meetings—and that value is very great—one benefits much 
by meeting one’s professional brethren in a social way for 
an. hour or two, and I can truly say that I have never 
attended a meeting without feeling that I had learnt 
something of value and help, and felt all the happier 
for the social intercourse which our meetings provide. 

It may be of interest to say that this is not the first 
occasion on which I have been president of an association 
such as ours, for 30 years ago I occupied a similar position 
in connection with the now defunct South Durham and 
North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association which, 
some few years ago, amalgamated with the North of 
England Division of the N.V.M.A. 

It is sometimes interesting to be reminiscent in matters 
connected with our profession,-and in doing so one sees 
that during the last 40 years developments of very great 
importance have occurred. 

Thirty-nine years ago, when I qualified, a three-years’ 
course of study was necessary for students at a veterinary 
college ; this was increased to four years a few years later, 
and now we are to expect the four years’ course to be 
increased to five years. The National Veterinary Medical 
Association existed practically in name only, for beyond 
holding an Annual Meeting little else was heard about it. 

Anzethetics were rarely given to horses and cows, and 
it was considered dangerous to give a general anzsthetic 
to a dog or cat, for fear of killing it. 

The only fields of work for a newly-qualified man were 
private practice, the A.V.C., and a few positions offered 
by the then-named Board of Agriculture. 

The pay for the last two appointments was poor, and 
unless one was inclined for an easy life and seeing the 
world private practice claimed him, and even then his 
reward for labour was not great when compared with 
the present day, for if he was an assistant and got 25s. 
to 30s. a week and his board and lodgings he was con- 
sidered well paid. 

I think we must admit that now the position is vastly 
different. 

I have heard it stated that when we get a five-years’ 
course of study it will cause fewer entrants to the colleges 
because the prospects after obtaining the diploma will 
not warrant the expense incurred in obtaining it. This 
is possible, but I am sufficient of an optimist to think 
that there are still good prospects for anyone entering 
our profession, provided the right type of student for the 
different branches of it comes forward. It is quite obvious 
that horse practice has decreased in a very marked degree 
since the advent of motor transport, and all who formerly 
depended largely on that class of practice for their income 
must feel the loss of revenue keenly. Hunters and race 
horses are still with us, and many veterinary surgeons 
skilled in that class of practice are by no means unem- 
ployed. 

In this district, as in other parts of the country where 
coal mining is one of the staple industries, large numbers 
of pit ponies are used in the mines, 
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In some cases whole-time veterinary surgeons are em- 
ployed to attend to them, and so far as I can see will 
continue to do so, for, although there is agitation for 
the abolition of animal haulage in coal mines from those 
not conversant with the true facts of the case, it will 
still continue, although possibly to a less extent than at 
present, because even in the ‘most recently-sunk pits it 
has been found that in spite of mechanica! haulage, pit 
ponies cannot be entirely dispensed with for that purpose. 

Granted that farmers do not employ us as frequently 
as formerly to attend to their horses, and unless the horse 
is a valuable one, do not welcome a second visit, cattle, 
particularly where there is a valuable pedigree herd, 
require attention. 

The R.A.V.C. still requires men who have an inclination 
for a military career, although, owing to the great 
changes that have taken place in the method of transport, 
fewer horses will be required, and consequently fewer 
veterinary officers. The smaller animals, such as dogs 
and cats and, I might add, poultry, now receive much 
more attention that they formerly did. If one devotes 
himself to that class of practice there is no small field to 
work in, and some veterinary surgeons derive their income 
almost entirely from that source. 

During the last ten years or so the great expansion of 
the Colonial Veterinary Service makes it necessary for 
men to be specially trained for their duties, and if the report 
of the Committee which recently sat under Lord Lovat is 
adopted, and its recommendations carried out, many 
graduates who have high intellectual attainments, and 
have been specially trained, will be required. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has now a 
much larger staff of veterinary officers than formerly, 
and specially-trained men for that Government Depart- 
ment will be wanted. Another source of employment will 
be found in County and Municipal Veterinary Services, 
where, during the last few years, there has been such 
rapid growth. 

All these developments which I have mentioned must 
offer inducements to those of the right type to enter our 
profession, and those in authority must see that arrange- 
ments are made by which they may be adequately trained, 


and, on that account we must, I think, welcome an exten- © 


sion of the Collegiate course to allow that to be done and 
enable our graduates to take their place side by side with 
other scientific workers, 

I do hope and trust, however, that when a five-years’ 
course at College is established, something definite will 
be done to compel a student to see practice for a definite 
period during his vacations, and that he is not allowed 
to present himself for his final examination until that 
condition has been complied with. P 

Many of we older men here to-day served an appren- 
ticeship with a veterinary surgeon on leaving school, 
previous to going to College, and look back upon that 
time as being of the greatest possible help to us in after 
life. 

With a five-years’ course such a term of apprenticeship 
is hardly possible, I think, but there should be no difficulty 
in arranging compulsory pupilage during vacations. 

After all, Gentlemen, the general practitioner is the 
backbone of the profession, and I think he has the right 





to expect, when he engages an assistant who is newly 
qualified, that he is conversant with the practical side 
of his Profession. 

I am old-fashioned enough to think that a veterinary 
surgeon, particularly if he is engaged in county practice, 
should be able to take off a shoe, search the foot for 
disease, and tack the shoe on again, and not when he 
meets with a case of lameness be obliged to send perhaps 
some miles for a blacksmith to remove the shoe because 
he cannot do it himself. 

I know that often a newly-qualified assistant is expected 
to know too much, and in my opinion we ought to give 
him our practical sympathy and help, for many of us, if 
we are honest with ourselves, can look back on not a 
few blunders we have made and should remember that 
one is only beginning to learn when the diploma is 
obtained, and comes out in the world to make a living. 

It is, of course, understood that it may not be due to 
any fault on the part of the teachers at College that the 
newly qualified student is deficient in practical knowledge, 
but I hold that if practical instruction were made compul- 
sory there would be more likelihood of a student being con- 
versant with it than if all of that instruction he got was 
obtained at College. 

An event of much interest and importance has occurred 
during the last few years in the introduction of women 
graduates. When we consider the great changes which 
have occurred during the last twenty years or so with the 
activities of women in all walks of life, it is not to be 
wondered at that our profession, like most others, should 
attract them. 

Personally, I do not think many will take up general 
practice, particularly in the country, where the duties 
in many instances demand great physical exertion, but 
I think many may take up research work, attendance on 
the smaller animals and poultry, and I see no reason why 
they should not be successful in these branches of our 
profession. 

One could mention other matters of interest and impor- 
tance to us all, but I fear I have taxed your patience long 
enough. 

Before closing, however, I should like to refer for a 
moment or two to the National V.M.A. which is now such 
a great power for good. 

As previously stated, for some years it existed in name 
only, but during the last few years it has been reborn, so 
to speak, and is now doing excellent work, as must be 
apparent to all who follow its activities. 

It struck me very forcibly, when reading the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Association on January 7th last, 
what a vast amount of work was considered, and of what 
great importance it was. 

I wonder if we sufficiently realise the amount of work 
the members of the various committees put in for the 
benefit of the profession at large. I fear we sometimes 
are apt to forget it, instead of being very grateful indeed 
for all the time they give so unselfishly for the common 
good. 

I think most of our members are members of the 
‘‘ National ”’ with the* exception, perhaps, of some of 
those who have recently joined us, and I would urge those 
to join the parent body at. once, 
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I can recommend all who are able to do so to attend 
the Annual Meetings of the N.V.M.A., for I can assure 
them they will derive much benefit by so doing. 

The papers read are always of interest and importance, 
and one learns much from the discussions, and practical 
demonstrations, and at the last meeting at Ayr it was very 
encouraging to hear so many of the younger men taking 
part in the discussions. 

If members of the Divisions show their interest by 
attending in large numbers at these annual meetings it 
must, I feel sure, be a source of great encouragement 
to the President and his colleagues in carrying on their 
work for us. 

In conclusion, I thank you for so kindly listening to the 
remarks I have made, however imperfect they may be, and 
sincerely hope that we may have a very successful year, 
which can only be accomplished if you resolve to take the 
active interest in our work which I have asked you to 
do. (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of the President’s speech, Mr. TayLor 
formally thanked the retiring President, Mr. Mitchell, for 
his services during the past year, a vote which Mr. Mitchell 
suitably acknowledged. 

The Secretary called attention to the letter from Dr. 
Bradley, in the Veterinary Record, with regard to the 
fund of Dr. Stewart MacDougall requiring support, and 
Mr. H. Elphick also drew attention to the Professor 
Macqueen fund, also requiring support. 

MorsBip SPECIMEN. 


Mr. Srewart shewed the intestines of a rook, which had 
been sent to him by Mr. Hill. The history was as follows :— 

A dead fox had been found with the rook lying near, 
and strychnine had been recovered from the fox. 

The post-mortem examination of the rook shewed an 
egg-like swelling attached to the intestine, and occupying 
a considerable part of the rook’s abdominal cavity. The 
swelling appeared to have a matrix of lymphatic tissue, 
and shewed evidence of necrosis. Tuberculosis was sus- 
pected, and examination of a smear from the lesion shewed 
it to be swarming with acid-fast organisms. Cultures had 
been set up, but the growth was not yet very far advanced. 
Mr. Stewart hoped to shew these cultures at a subsequent 
meeting. 

He had not heard of tuberculosis in rooks, and the method 
of infection was a point of much interest. Possibly it was 
by ingestion of tuberculous flesh. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the President terminated the 
proceedings. 

During the afternoon Mrs. J. M. Mitchell, and the 
ladies of the Division, together with numerous friends, 
held a most successful Bridge and Whist Drive, in the 
University Union, on behalf of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 

Prizes for Bridge were won by Mrs. Buckham, Mrs. 
Roper and Mrs. Perkins, and for Whist by Mrs. H. S. 
Elphick, Mrs. W. J. Young and Mrs. G. C. Scott. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doughty raffled a fox-terrier puppy, the 
proceeds of which, together with sundry subsriptions from 
the gentlemen, helped to bring the amount realised to 
£20 Is. 8d. 

At the conclusion of their meeting, the gentlemen joined 
the ladies at tea, which brought to a close a most enjoyable, 
and successful gathering. J. R. Rmer, Hon. Secretary. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


Meeting of Council. 

A meeting of the Council of the Fund was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on Tuesday, April 15th, 
1930, when there were present Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Major- 
General Sir John Moore, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, 
Mr. J. Willett, and Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young. 

In the absence of the President (Lieut.-Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank), the chair was taken by Mr. J. W. McIntosh. 
* The Minutes of the previous meeting held on January 
29th, 1930, having been published, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Correspondence.—Letters of apology for absence were 
received from Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W. Britt}ebank, Mr. A. Gofton, Captain J. R. Rider, 
Mr. S. H. Slocock, Captain Sidney Villar, and Mr. W. 
Jackson Young. 

Mr. S. H. Slocock stated that he wished to resign his 
membership on the Council, but it was unanimously re- 
solved that the Secretary be instructed to express to Mr. 
Slocock the Council’s regret at his absence but that, in 
view of his long and distinguished services to the Fund, 
they could not think of accepting his resignation. 

Information was also received that Mr. E. Alfred West 
(Treasurer) was prevented, through illness, from attending 
the meeting, and it was unanimously resolved that the 
Secretary be instructed to write to him expressing the 
Council’s sincere sympathy and wishing him a_ speedy 
recovery. 

Annual Report.—The draft Annual Report for the year 
ending December 31st, 1929, was submitted and after verbal 
amendments was approved for issue to the members. 

Annual Meeting.—It was resolved that the Annual 
General Meeting of the Fund be held at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, on Thursday, 
June 5th, 1930, immediately following the Annual General 
Meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The Secretary submitted the following report of new 
subscriptions and donations received during the past 


Quarter :— New 
Subscription. 
£ s.d. 
R. S. Kyle, Tanganyika ... i ae 
Donations. 
£ s.d. 
Midland Counties V.M.A. 4. “ie. aa 5 0 0 

Mrs. Mitchell and Ladies—Proceeds of Whist 
Drive (North of England V.M.A.) ... 20 1 8 
Shipley Cup Competition (for 1928) ... 3.7 6 
South Eastern V.M.A. tt. he mm 5 5 0 
Veterinary Thanksgiving Fund ... tas -- 18619 2 
Captain A. C. Wilson acs 010 6 
Collecting Boxes. 

Central Veterinary Society <a due we 214 6 
R. B. Nelder ve oa Pee beg ioe 210 6 
North Wales Division V.M.A. ... See ta 010 0 
Royal Counties V.M.A. (for 1929)... deg 4 0 0 
Southern Counties V.M.A. ons sé ove 012 6 
£231 10 10 
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The Secretary’s report was approved and that he was 
instructed to convey to Mrs. Mitchell and Ladies of the 
North of England V.M.A., the grateful thanks of the 
Council for their interest in the Fund and for the sub- 
stantial contribution made as a result of the second 
annual Whist Drive which they had so successfully or- 
ganised. 

CasES. 

No. 14. Widow, aged 74, 5 children. It was resolved 
that, notwithstanding the decision of the Council at its 
previous meeting, the grant of 10s. per week be continued 
for the present quarter. 

No. 36. Widow, aged 70, 2 children. It was reported 
that as this recipient was now receiving the old age pen- 
sion, the grant had now been discontinued, and a letter 
from the recipient was read thanking the Council for 
their assistance. 

No. 57. Daughter of member, aged 51. It was resolved 
that the grant in this case be discontinued. 

No. 68. Mrs. M. This application was reconsidered 
but it was resolved that no grant be made in this case. 

No. 90. Widow, aged 29, 2 children. It was resolved 
to continue the grant of 10s. per week. 

No. 107. Member. The Secretary reported that this 
recipient died on January 21st last. 

No. 115. Member, aged 65. This case was left in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. 

No. 127. Miss C., aged 70, daughter of veterinary 
surgeon ; 2 sisters. A special application for further assis- 
tance was received in this case, but it was resolved that, 
beyond the present grant of £1 per week, no further assis- 
tance could be given. 

No. 136. Widow, aged 34, 2 children. It was resolved 
that the grant of 10s. per week be continued. 

No. 137. Widow, aged 31, 2 children. The Secretary 
reported that, in accordance with the decision of the 
Council at its previous meeting, the grant in this case 
had now been discontinued. 

No. 140. Member, aged 70, ill health. It was resolved 
that the grant of 15s. per week be continued in this case. 

No. 142. Member, aged 51. The Secretary reported 
that this member died on March 22nd last, and it 
was resolved that the grant of £1 per week be continued 
for the widow. 

No. 144. Daughter of member, aged 41, 2 children. It 
was resolved that this case be deferred for further infor- 
mation, Lt.-Col. Simpson undertaking to interview the 
applicant. 

Investments.—The Treasurer was authorised to invest 
the accumulated donations in a suitable security. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccine Claim. 


Professor José Lignieres, of the National University of 
Buenos Aires, claims that he has discovered an effective 
vaccine against foot-and-mouth disease. 

The professor, who has informed President Irigoyen 
personally of his discovery, expresses the belief, which he 
does not consider unduly optimistic, that with official aid 
vast zones of Argentina could be made entirely immune to 
the disease within two or three years. 

Professor Lignieres, who fills the chair of bacteriology 
in the Veterinary Faculty of the University, is a reporting 
member of the International Veterinary Congress, which is 
meeting in London early in August.—The Times. 


From (he Weterinarian, 


January, 1830. 





The Symptoms and Cure of Navicular 
Disease in the Feet of Horses. 





By Mr. James Turner, Veterinary Surgeon, Regent Street, 
London. 


(Read at the Veterinary Medical Society, December 4th, 
1829.) 


(Continued from page 400.) 


REMARKS. 


In the advanced stage of navicular disease, or grogginess 
in the fore feet, attended with considerable lameness, the 
symptonis are usually so strongly maried that it would 
be almost impossible for two able veterinarians to disagree 
in determining c~ the seat of disease; and therefore | 
cannot bring my mind to admit the expediency of a long 
detail upon a subject which is familiar to all horsemen 
of every grade, provided they have been accustomed to the 
several varieties of horses. 

The symptoms of the precursor, or disease antecedent 
to navicular lameness, | have attempted to point out, 
although I fear with tedious precision. 

But with regard to the diagnosis of incipient navicular 
disease, on further reflection, I most fully concur with our 
Veterinary Society in its importance, and the necessity 
there is for some practical rules being laid down, by which 
we*may with confidence pronounce on the existence or non- 
existence of this joint disease; but yet I cannot persuade 
niyself that I can represent on paper the rules which have 
hitherte been my guide. Experience, however, has enabled 
me to decide on these cases with confidence, having devoted 
myself more particularly to foot lamenesses than to other 
aiseases. 

As we cannot have navicular lameness without inflam- 
mation of some part of the joint, which may be seated 
in the synovial membrane, or in the tendon forming the 
exterior of the ioint, it may be as well to advert to the 
known symptoms of inflammation. First, increased red- 
ness ; secondly, swelling ; thirdly, pain; fourthly, increased 
heat. Now let us see how these four great lights conduct 
us to the navicular joint. 

The first of these characteristics, viz., redness, avails 
us nothing, the surrounding parts being covered with hair. 
The second, swelling, is seldom manifest in these cases, the 
inflamed parts being inclosed by the hoof. Third, pain, 
although indicated by Jameness to be seated in some part 
ot the limb, still our patient’s tongue is no guide to us 
within a yard of the spot. Fourth and last, heat; this is 
too often fallacious; horses, like ourselves, are naturally 
subject to both hot and to cold feet when in health; and, 
further, I have frequently met with chronic cases of navi- 
cular disease where the lameness has been perpetual though 
slight, in which no increased heat was perceptible in the 
coronet, or by feeling the surface of any part of the hoof. 
With the symptoms so unexpressive, I usually pare the 
soles of both feet extremely thin, when the extra propor- 
tion of heat in the lame one will be generally apparent 
by comparison with the other; but the throbbing of the 
pastern arteries is a more important criterion. 

The other indication, vic., swelling, is only an occasional 
symptom of the disease, by slight fulness round the coronet 
immediately above the hoof, which, when present, requires 
the discriminating eye of experience to discern it, and is 
generally most evident on the inside, towards the in- 
dented quarter of the hoof. 

Pointing of the feet, or shifting one foot before the other 
in the stable, is doubtless expressive of pain, and is of 
itself a striking symptom of navicular disease ; yet it can- 
not be denied that there are many horses which have 
pointed their feet for years, and remained free from lame- 
ness even in quick work. In such cases, I am of opinion 
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there exists a dull chronic inflammation in the tendon 
exterior to the joint, the articular surfaces of the navicular 
joint remaining quite perfect in structure. 

Although all groggy horses do not point, I mean to 
contend that a much greater proportion of those labouring 
under navicular lameness do evince this symptom than is 
generally known. 

J usually ask the question, in these cases of lameness, 
whether the horse points his foot; and am frequently 
answered by the master and servant, both at the same 
instant, in the negative; and very fairly too, they not 
deeming the horse a pointer unless he projects his foot 
under the manger. However, my rule is, never to place 
any reliance on this statement; and, therefore, on a quiet 
examination in the stable, unobserved by the animal him- 
self, I generally catch him in the fact; probably not 
extending the lame foot out a yard before him, but pro- 
jecting only about a hand’s breadth before the other foot, 
the muscles of the sound limb all tense, and principally 
supporting the superincumbent weight whilst all the joints 
of the lame limb would faintly exhibit a relaxed position, 
the animal evidently reclining his weight on the extensor 
muscles and tendons, from the knee to the front of the 
large pastern joint, not conveying any to the sessamoids, 
and, finally, receiving it entirely on the front of the foot. 
Many horses acquire this mode of shifting their weight 
in the stable without pointing the foot, or betraying the 
least visible suspicious circumstance, except to a judge 
expressly on the look-out. 

As a proof, I have repeatedly seen the lame foot apparently 
flat on the pavement, when, on a more close inspection, 
I have observed a sound straggling straw or two lying 
between the heels of the shoe and the pavement remaining 
entire, and escaping being flattened for a considerable 
time ; in fact, till something disturbs the animal, or attracts 
his attention. I could very much wish to call this false 
pointing, in contradistinction to direct pointing. There 
is also another mode of shifting and easing the foot, which 
is more obvious, viz., the bent or tremulous knee. 

Pain, together with this continued habit of resting, dimi- 
nishes the size of the limb generally, from the hoof even to 
the muscles covering the shoulder-blade or scapula; but 
in cases of very long duration, I beg to invite your atten- 
tion to a considerable alteration in the mass of muscle 
immediately above the olecranon, called the ‘triceps extensor 
cubiti, which seems preternaturally contracted, and ceases 
to exhibit that plump and prominent appearance observable 
in the sound limb of the living and well-formed horse. 

Running the patient in hand at a slow trot materially 
assists us in forming our diagnosis, by observing the manner 
in which the lame foot is placed on the ground, whether 
flat, or principally upon the toe or the heels; but I feel 
quite at a loss to delineate on paper the peculiar gait 
of the animal, which I have observed in these lamenesses. 

Before I pronounce the case to be navicular lameness, I 
scrupulously examine the external foot for every probable 
cause of lameness; and, having removed both shoes, and 
pared the soles, I minutely compare the ground surface of 
the lame foot with the other, to ascertain whether occult 
contraction has taken place or not: this is not, however, 
to be expected in every case, as it is well known that many 
navicular lamenesses have occurred momentarily, as in 
hunting or other violent exercises. I have omitted to 
mention, in the requisite order, another not unfrequent 
cause of navicular disease, viz., the general inflammation 
consequent upon the accident of casting a shoe, and the 
animal travelling a considerable distance before the rider 
may have been apprised of it. It is not very uncommon for 
such an injury to leave a chronic lameness after the com- 
plete reproduction of horn, which may have been a process 
of many week’s growth. 

(To be continued.) 


Army Veterinary Service. 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Schofield, o.n.8., R.A.V.C., 
promoted Colonel, with effect from April 15th, 1930. 


In Parliament. 


In the House of Commons recently, the following 
questions and answers were recorded :— 


VIVISECTION. 

Mr. MARjorRIBANKS asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can state the number and 
species of animals used for vivisection during the last year? 

Mr. Ciynes: I regret that this information is not in 
my possession. 

Mr. Majorisanks: Will the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
cure the information? E 

Mr. Crynes: I understand that that would involve con- 
siderable expense and it would be of no service whatever 
in respect of this research work. ~ 

Mr. Majoripanks: May I ask the’ right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that a large number of sensitive 
domestic animals such as guinea-pigs are used for this 
purpose, and would it not be better to use predatory and 
pernicious animals? 

At a later date, Mr. Freeman asked the Home Secretary 
whether he will arrange to keep records of each kind of 
animal used for the purpose of vivisection and to publish 
these figures in future reports? 

Mr. Ciynes: I would refer my hon. Friend to the reply 
which I gave on the 29th April to a question on this sub- 
ject. I regret that I cannot comply with this request. 


MILK CONSUMPTION, 


Mr. Hurp asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion what educational authorities are participating in the 
campaign to increase the consumption of milk by school 
children; and what extension of the campaign is in con- 
templation ? 

Sir C. TREvELYN: I understand from the National Milk 
Publicity Council that their milk service scheme in the 
schools is in operation in 82 areas, with the general 
approval and encouragement of the local education 
authorities concerned. A number of other authorities are 
providing milk meals under their arrangements for the 
provision of meals. I am anxious to see an increase in 
the consumption of milk in the schools, and with this end 
in view, I am keeping in close touch with the National 
Milk Publicity Council. 

Mr. SmitHERS: In view of the fact that milk is being 
given to the school children, may I ask what steps are 
being taken to see that the milk is free from tuberculosis? 

Sir C. TRevetyan: I believe very great care is taken 
by the council in that respect. 

Viscountess Astor: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that in this respect he is doing no more than has been 
done by the late Government? 


MiLk Pusticity CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture what steps 
are being taken to renew and extend the drink-more-milk 
campaign ; and what evidences are available of the increased 
consumption of liquid milk as a result of such propaganda? 

Dr. Appison : There is no special milk advertising cam- 
paign in progress in this country at the present time, 
but the National Milk Publicity Council is continuing its 
work in the formation of milk clubs in the elementary 
and secondary schools of this country, which it is estimated 
has increased the consumption of milk by about 4,000,000 
gallons a year. 

Mr. Hurp: Is not the right hon. Gentleman’s Depart- 
ment taking some co-operative action with the Empire 
Marketing Board to bring about the success of this cam- 
paign ? 

Dr. Appison: The Empire Marketing Board, at our 
suggestion, is now spending a considerable sum of money 
and assisting in this matter. 

Mr. Hurp: Are farmers taking part in the campaign? 

Dr. Apptson: So far as farmers are disposed to do so, 
yes. 

PsITTACOsIs. 


Mr. Hackinc asked the Minister of Health how many 
cases of parrot disease have been reported to him during 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest fo 
inclusion in these columns. 





May 12th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., 4.30 p.m., at 
2 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1. 

May 13th.—Meetings of Special Committees, 
N.V.M.A., at 2 Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.; 2 p.m., 
Committee to consider duties of 
Veterinary Advisory Officers; 
3.30 p.m., Committee to consider 
letter from Dr. Gordon Tippett. 

May 13th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Birming- 
ham. 

May 13th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Derby. 

May 16th.—Meeting of the Scottish Society of 
Veterinary Inspectors at Glasgow. 

May 2lIst.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A. at Manchester. 

May 2\st.—Meeting of the West of Scotland 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Glasgow. 

May 22nd.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and An- 
nual Report issued. 

May 29th.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers due to be 
returned. 

June 5th. —R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting, 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
Dublin. Followed by Annual 
General Meeting of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 
R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 

June 13th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examinations. 

June 16th.—D.V.S.M. Oral Examination com- 

mences. 

July 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Quarterly Meetings. 

July 3rd.—R.C.V.S. Quarterly Meetings. 

July 4th.—R.C.V.S. Quarterly Meetings. 

July 7th.—R.C.V.S. Membership Examina- 

tion commences. 


AUGUST 4th to 9th.—lIth INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS, CENTRAL 
HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Personal. 


Marriage.—ROcCKER-OLDERSHAW, on Monday, March 
17th, 1930, at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, George 
Rocker, Government Veterinary Surgeon, Singapore, to 





each of the past two months? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: My Department has received informa- 
tion of 24 cases of illness which commenced during March 
and two during April, in which the patients had been 
associated with sick parrots. I am advised, however, that 
in the present state of knowledge of psittacosis it is not 
possible to say definitely how many of these persons were 
in fact suffering from that disease. 


Miss Kathleen Oldershaw, youngest daughter of Com- 
mander W. G. Oldershaw, Ag. Master Attendant, and 
Mrs. Oldershaw, Singapore. 


Appointment.—Mr. J. McArthur, M.R.C.V.S., has been 
appointed as Veterinary Officer, Northern Rhodesia. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 


BroaD, ALFRED, 398 Goldhawk Road, Shepherds Bush, 
W.12. Graduated London, April 28th, 1868, Fellowship, 
August 21st, 1880. Died May 2nd, 1930, age 81. 

Criark, C. C., Brunstead, Stalham, Norfolk. Graduated 
N. Edinburgh, April 1st, 1881. Died April 26th, 1930, 
age 70 years. 

HoLroypD, JoHN Epwarp, 14 Abbotsford Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester. Graduated Edinburgh, December 
21st, 1897. Died May Ist, 1930, age 54. 


Prevalence of Swine Fever. 


Reporting on the prevalence of animal disease in the 
country, the Veterinary Committee of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, at the last meeting of the Council of the 
Society, mentioned that swine fever was still being notified 
on an extensive scale, and in the last three weeks 239 
outbreaks had occurred, as against 134 in the corresponding 
period of last year. Since the beginning of the current 
year the outbreaks were 768, compared with 391 in the 
corresponding period. Sheep scab showed some diminution, 
only nine outbreaks having been recorded in three weeks, 
and 230 since the beginning of the year, as against 277 
in the first four months of 1929. Happily the country had 
been free from foot-and-mouth disease for nearly five 
months. 

Errata.—In the Fourth List of Sutscribers to the 
Macqueen Testimonial Fund (V.R., April 26th, page 369, 
column 1), the line ‘‘ W. Stephens, Esq., 10s. 6d.’’ should 
read ‘‘ J. Stephens, Esq., 10s. 6d.”’ 

Mr. W. Collinson, Sheffield, writes concerning his article 
** Calcium Gluconate (Sandoz) in Milk Fever ’’ (V.R., 
May 3rd, page 383, column 2): ‘‘ Size of syringe used 
should read 50 c.c.’s and not 500 c.c.’s, as published.’’ 

“© Suprarenalin.’’—Messrs. Armour & Company, Ltd., 
St. Martin-le-Grand, E.C.1, write :—‘‘ We notice in the 
Veterinary Record. of February 8th, 1930, page 129, that 
it was suggested at a recent meeting of the Central Division 
of the N.V.M.A. that a product named ‘ Suprarenalin ’ 
was a German preparation of synthetic origin. 

‘* We would like to correct this statement. ‘ Suprarena- 
lin’ is a trade name used by Amour & Company to indi- 
cate a solution made from crystals obtained from the 
suprarenal medulla; it is a natural, water-white, boilable, 
non-precipitating, neutral solution, and is manufactured in 
London in the Armour Laboratories.”’ 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Tuberculosis Order in the Courts. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I note in your issue of the 19th inst., a case in 
which a farm manager was fined £50 for failing to 
notify the existence of tuberculosis in three cows on his 
farm. 

A similar case arose in this district a few months ago, 
in which the farmer was convicted and fined £30 and 
costs by the local Bench of Magistrates for having in his 
possession and exposing on the highway three cows evi- 
dently affected with the disease. 


——— 
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It was stated they were on the way to the railway 
station to be consigned to an industrial centre for human 
consumption, and not the knackers’ yard, when the local 
Veterinary Inspector, who happened to be in the vicinity 
at the moment, got wind of the fact that these animals 
were coming along the road, from a gentleman who passed 
them. On his seeing them they were immediately stopped 
and ordered back home, the Chief Inspector of the county 
was informed, the cows were condemned, and on pest- 
mortem examination were found to be ‘‘ rotten ’’ with 
advanced tuberculosis, 

Now comes a most remarkable sequel. 

The defendant appealed, and the case was taken to 
Quarter Sessions before about a dozen magistrates. The 
conviction was quashed, notwithstanding the important 
fact that this county has just recently spent half a million 
on building a sanatorium for tuberculous patients. 

This appears quite an anomaly and spending public 
money at the wrong end. 

Although it must be admitted a scandalous business, 
if the Durham farmer takes the tip from Surrey and has 
the “‘ needful ’’ to employ counsel in an appeal, and by 
pleading a little ignorance, he will in all probabilitly 
** get away with it.’? It makes the 1925 Order a perfect 
farce. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun N. Epwarps. 

Ivy Lodge, 

Knight’s Park, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
April 23rd, 1930. 


Causation of ‘* Grass Disease.”’ 





Sir,—Quite recently I read a paper at a Divisional meet- 
ing in the ‘“ Dick ’’ Veterinary College on ‘‘ Grass 
Disease.’’ The paper will not, in the ordinary course, be 


published in time for the ‘‘ Grass Disease ’’ season and 
since there are many practitioners keenly interested, as 
shown by recent correspondence, I shall be very much 
obliged if you will publish this letter in the next Record, 
since | am responsible for a new theory of the causation 
of the disease. In short, the theory is that ‘‘ Grass Disease’’ 
is of dietetic origin—the protein of the grass being res- 
ponsible, the result of more or less intensive farming. 

It is realised that as the farming ot to-day lends itself 
to the carrying of more stock and therefore cannot be 
altered, conditions of grazing for horses must be modified 
(according to the theory). For this year I would suggest 
that before putting horses out to grass (or changing from 
one pasture to another) the field be thoroughly grazed bare 
with sheep previously and as many sheep as possible (fresh 
lots of sheep being used, of course) kept whilst the horses 
are grazing there, particularly during the time of incidence 
of the disease. As sheep eat close to the ground (as 
in the case with horses) this will ensure horses getting a 
minimum of young grass, which has a high protein content. 
As a further means of prevention, glucose is indicated daily 
in “* feed ’’ low in protein, where practicable to the extent 
of 2 lbs. daily of glucose B.P. For curative purposes in 
cases other than those of the per-acute or acute types, 
which do not lend themselves to treatment, one part of 
glucose B.P. is administered subcutaneously dissolved in 
two to three parts of water, in addition to 2 lbs. being 


given on food daily, the injection to be repeated several, 


times at about four days’ interval if necessary. 
Yours faithfully, 
Oscar STINSON. 
Appleby. 
May 3rd, 1930. : 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : - 

Communications from Dr. Tom Hare (London), Mr. W. 
Hepburn (Aberdeen) and Capt. H. A. Idenden (Transjor- 
dania). 





Diseases of: Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927. 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





























Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. and-Mouth (including Parasitic Sheep Swine 
Disease. Farcy).§t Mange.§ Scab. Fever. 
Animals Out- | | 
| slaugh- breaks | | 
Out- — Out- (tered as} Out- reported | Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals} breaks diseased | breaks | Animals} by the | Animals] breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
con- attacked] con- or ex- con- anes Local attacked] con- con- tered. 
firmed. posed to | firmed. Authori- firmed. | firmed. 
infection. ties. | ; a 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 16 to 30 
‘April, 1930 25 28 — —- = — 10 14 5 117 47 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1929... 26 28 es — — 7 17 13 87 53 
1928... 35 40 1 31 -— —~ 10 17 15 65 39 
1927 -...] 30 33 — | — _ ~ 14 29 7 106 | 45 
Total 1 Jan.to ] | : 
30 April, 1930 | 171 | 181 — -- — — 118 | 179 235 885 | 345 
Corresponding | 
1929... 168 189 20 1,804 a _- 120 | 240 290 478 | 218 
1928... 237 264 91 7,604 —_— —_— 161 | 3653 267 555 262 
1927 __... 191 239 23 2,172 —- '—_— 185 | 309 300 485 191 


























Nore.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


t Including outbreaks in recently imported animals. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses, 

















